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HE CRYSTAL PALACE DORE ART 


DISTRIBUTION OF THe “ORIGINAL DRAWINGS TO 


n Art Usmw has been formed for of the 
Orginal Drawings by Gustave Doud tu “ El NE.” an of the 
ing. These beautiful works of Art, ow. - are p-inted in mono- 
chrome, are on view at the Crystal a and for the nominal 
Sub-cription of (we Gora, each Subs riber has the 
obtaining a ser or wine tac-simile 
chance of obteining one of the ov Paintings. 
inted in the principal ‘lowns of the United 
Prospe ctuses may be had, as well as at the Crystal Palace. 
Index to the a ‘nal Drawings, by Gestave Done, the whole of 
are to be distributed as Prizes : — 
PRIZE I. 
Kine piscovenine TRE ov tae Baora 
nd from the skull the crown 
Roll'd into light, and ‘aca on its rime 
Filed like a glittering rivulet to the tarn." 
PRIZE IL. 
Lancetor arpnoacmiwo tae Caster oF Asrota 
“ Till os he traced a faintly-shadow'd. track, 
That al) in loops and iinks among the da'es 
Ran to the Castie of Astolat, he saw 
from the west, far on a hill, the towers.” 


PRIZE III. 


Lancecor ars Avventunes. 
e and ceased: the lily maid Elaine, 
the metlow voive be e lo id, 
r eyes, and read his lineaments 
PRIZE IV. 
Lancartor ro Exarne. 
 ™ He look’d, and more amazed 
Than if seven men had set upen him, saw 
The maiden stending in the dewy light.” 
PRIZE V. 
Exaise ow wen Roap ro tree Cave or Laxceror. 
= Then rose Elaine and glided thro’ the fields, 
day day she past 
In either twilight ais to and fro 
«© «© © 


“ He spok 
Won b; 
Lifted 


PRIZE VI. 
Toars ane T.avaine nro to rae Boor or 
“ So those two brethren from the chariot took 
Ana on the black d-cks laid her in her bed, 
Set in her hand a lily, o'er her hung 
The silken case, with braided blasonings."” 


PRIZE 
Tas Bopy or on way ro Kine 


Bteer'd by the dumb went flood— 
net right the lily, in her left 


For she did not seem as dead, 
But fast asleep, aud lay as tho’ she omiled. Y 


PRIZE VIII. 
Kine Aarnon tae Letrren or 
“ Thus he read, 
And’ ever in the reading, lords and dames 
ne loo - ing often from his face who read, 
rs which iay so silent. 


PRIZE IX. 
Taz Remonse or Lancetor. 
“ And Lancelot answer'd nothing, but he went , 


And at the inrunning of a 
Set by the river in 4 cove, and wacch'd 
The hig wave.” 
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ANCIEST ROLLS OF ARMS. 


This day, No. I., feap. sto, elegantly printed, wih frontispiece of 
Shields, price 
LOVER'S ROLL of the REIGN of KING 
RY III. Edired by GEORGE J. ARMYTAGE. 
tis = ye of the Editor to bring «ut a series of these Rolls to 
the: extent of a dozen or more, varying in price from 4s. to 10s. No, If. 
will contain another Koll of the Reign of Henry ILL.,in which nearly 
700 Coats are emblazoned. 
Lendon : J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 


BOOK of RULES and TABLES for 


verifying DATES of HISTORICAL EVENTS, and of PUBLIC 
PRIVATE DOCUMENTS: giving Tables of Kegnal Years of 
lix with mm the Conquest, 1066 to 1856 
y NOLIN J. BOND, Assistant Keeper of the Public Records. Crown 
8vo. cloth, gilt ibe. 
_ MESSRS, BELL & & DALDY, 45 & 46, Yi York Street, Covent Garden. 
ARGAINS IN BOOKS. —Tuomas Beet has now 
ready a NEW CATAIL/A‘GUE of VALUABLE SECOND- 
AND BOOKS, all marked at EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES, 
room being required for some large libraries. Just published. Send 
stamp for postage. 
THOMAS BEET, 15, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, W. 


OPPER CUINAGE —Barry’s of 
the COPPER COINAGE of GREAT BATT IRF LAND. 
and COLONIES. Illustrated. London: SIMPKIN, MAnSHALL, 
&@ CO. yey JNO. HEYWOUD. Now ready. Part L.. uniform 
h “ Nores 4 pas. or the Author, D. T. 
BATTY,9, Fenoel ~treet, Manchester, d.; from whom may 
Curiosa," Catalogue of Rare Books 

ae.,! post, 2d. 


BOOK- BUYERS. —A LIST of SECOND- 
HAND BOOES in all Classes of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GEESE. and LATIN CLASSICS, in good conditiun at moderate 

Send stamp for postage._W. HEATH, 497, Oxford Street 


EETH. — MR. WARD, 8.M.D., 188, Oxford 
Street, vespocttalty intimates that over twenty y ’ practical 
lence ena him to insert FALSE TEETH without me | least 
.on the most improved and scientific principles. whereby a 

articulation, perfect mastication, and a firm attachment to the ‘mouth 
are insured, Shing detection, without the use of injurious and un- 
sightly wires. ise tooth on vulcanite from 5s , compiete set from 5/.; 
on platinised silver 7s. 6d.. complete set 6/.; on platina lds., complete 
eet on gold from set from filling Old sets 
sebtted or — actical den tist to the profession many 
years. free. 


ETALLIC PEN “MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT respectfully directs the attention of the 
mercial Public, and of all who use Stee] Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for Quatrry of Marentac, Easy 
Gaeat Donanmrry, will ensure universal preference. 
of evry Dealer in the World; Wholesale, at the Works, 
Pi Street. Birmingham ; 91, John Street, New York ; and at 
37. Gracechurch Street, | ondon. 
CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER, prepared 
from the Malvern Water, so long celebra’ed for its carey, Every 
bottle is protected by a label having name and trade mark anulac- 
tories at London, Livergacl. Derby, Bristul, Glasgow, Malvern. 
HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 
one at 101. lds. Rew. hibiti for * Cheap- 
ness of Production.” 
Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


In the press, and chestiy wil be pxbiishad, price 6d., the 110th thousand 
ORISONIANA; or, "Family Adviser of the 


British College of Health. By JAMES MORI“ON, the Hygeist. 
rising of Life and true Cause of Disemes explained, 
forn. sing a complete manual for individuals and tami. ies for everything. 
that rgurds p eserving them in health and curing their ¢ 
whole tried and proved by the members of the British College of Health 
during the last forty years, 
May be had at the British College of Health, Euston Road. London, 
and of all the Hygeian Agents for the sale of Morison's Vegetable 
Univers al Medicis throug hout the world. 


JUST PATENTED, 2s. 6d. — The ALEXANDRA 
FAMILY rRINTING PRESS, fitted with Types, Ink, Pade, 


icker, Frames, sc. including every new ssery fur printing Tnvita- 
tions, Provrammes, Diaries, Notes, Cards, Labels, and every descrip 
tion of printing required in private life. Iti cleanly and simple in 
Operation, forms an elezant ornament of every-day usetulne-s ; and 

can be worked with ease by a ledy. Delivered * Londen, 28. 10+ 
Packed in wooden box and booked wes any ateress in the country. 3s. 
MURRAY, 21, Little w ck 


} By or Stamp: to J. and W. 
Cavendish Square, Loudon, W. 


MR. BARING-GOULD'’S POEMS ON LEGENDS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE SILVER STORE collected from Mediyal 

Christian and Jewish Mines. By the Rev. Santing 
Barinc-Goutp, M.A. Author of ‘Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages,’ 


* In this book Mr. | pleasing as her grand 
re net only as a scholar but | dis: slays ...... aixo-Goutp 
and indeed chiefly, as a Poet. | has h ‘end 
For here he offers (not for the first | materials in a no less happy man- 
time) poetics! preparations of va-| ner than the serious portion of his 
rious material which he has bor-| work, and has thereby shewn that 
rowed, for the most part, from the | his poetic skill can mould itself to 
works of the Middle Ages, and in| many forms. Thus his present 
which he displays unu-usl poetical contribution is seen to be a 
talent. Thi» shews itse:f particu- welcome one meriting our Yes 


Herpecoencer 
ful observer of Nature, in her 


Lendon : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 


OR CAMBRIA, Themes in Verse and Prose, 
A.D. 1854-1868; with other Pieces, By Jams 
Kenwarp (ELvyxypp). 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. Paternoster Row. 


THE ART-JOURNAL, 


For AUGUST, 1868, price 2s. 6d. 
Will be published on the 30th instant. 
Conrants :— 
LINE ENGRAVINGS: 
I. GOD'S ACRE, after Mus E. Osnoan. 
Il. THE CONTROVERSY, after A. Ecwonr, R.A. 
Numerous Literary Contributions relating to the Fine Arts. Also 


The ILLUSTRATED CATALOG UE of the PARIS 
UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION is completed in this 
Part, and may now be had in One Volume, royal 4to, 
cloth, gilt edges, price 21s. 

London and New York: VIRTUE & CO. 


WOTICE. 
After many delays, the following most amusing and interesting Work 
is ready tor publication, 
A COMPANION TO “HISTORY OF SIGNBOARDS.” 


CARICATURE HISTORY of the GEORGES 
House of Hanover). from the Squibs, Brosd-ides, Window Pie- 
mpoons. ond Pictorial Caricatures of the time. 
THOMAS WRIGHT, F.S.A. With more than 400 Il) 
= RAG @ very drvil character. Neariy 700 pages, crown 
pr 
Lendon: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 & 75, Piccadilly. 


Just published, feap. 4to, pp. 672, elo th, 
GLOSSARY of the DIALECT of the DIS- 
RICT of CLEVELAND, in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
ay REV. J. C. ATKINSON, Incumbent of Danby. 
London : J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 


“PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
RIZE. 


MESSRS. GAB 
(ESTABLISHED 1815.) 
NEW PAMPHLET, Price 3d. 
Free by Post Four Stamps. 

“ Messra. Gabriel are pa: ticul«riy successful in their system of Arti- 
ficial Teeth, which th: y fix firmly in +e mouth by mear s of an El 
Gun without springs, puiniessly, and without any eration.” — He 

“ Invaluable tu clergymen, public orators, and i) valids.” 
Court Journal, 
Charges: Tooth from Se.; Set from 4 to “0 guineas. 
} ondon : 56, Harley Street, W. 
Londen : 4, Ludygate Hill, 

Liverpool : 134, Duke Street. 
Brighton : 3&8, North Street, 
ATTENDANCE DAILY. 
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Notes. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS: 
“CURIOSITIES OF THE TOWER OF LONDON.” 
“WESTMINSTER ABBEY.” 


Ihave before me four curious little volumes, 
printed in 1741 and 1742, for the use of children, 
which, I presume, are scarce enough to make it 
worth while placing their titles and a few other 
particulars on record in ‘“N. & Q.” In my opinion 


| 


they are a much nicer kind of books for the use | 
| sent from the Consul of Algiers: she is about fourteen 


of little ones than the books of silly nonsense and 


gaudy pictures which are now in vogue. They | 


are all of the same size, viz. about two inches and 


a half in height, by two in breadth. The first is | 


entitled : — . 
“ Curiosities In the Tower of London. Vol. I. Printed 
for Tho. Boreman, Bookseller, near the two giants in 


Guildhall, London, 1741. [Price 4d.],” pp. xxiv. 124, 
and a leaf of advertisements. 


The frontispiece is a little woodcut representing 
the White Tower, and there are several others 
in the volume of the beasts and birds in the 
Tower. After the title come some verses, “To 
the Author of the Curiosities in the Tower of 
London,” which I think are worth reprinting : — 

“ Too rigid Precepts often fail, 
Where short amusing Tales prevail. 
That Author, doubtless aims aright, 
Who joins Instruction with delight. 


Tom Thumb shall now be thrown away, 
And Jack who did the Giants slay ; 
Such ill concerted artless lies, 

Our British Youth shall now despise : 

In thy Gigantick Works they'll find 
Something to please, and form the Mind. 


“ Thy happy Talent, Friend, pursue ; 
In thy own way search London thro’: 
Conduct thy Lilliputians round, 
Where any curious things are found. 
What treasures in the Tow’r are laid, 
Are HeRE—as in a glass, display’d. 
To Gresham College next repair, 
And shew the Works of Nature there. 
Or, on the Abbey cast thy Eye, 
Where British Bards and Heroes lie 
Obscured in everlasting night, 
Who, living, were the World’s delight. 
Thence may thy Lirr_e Reapers learn, 
That Grandeur’s vain, of no concern; 
Since Death, with his impartial sting, 
Wounds both the Beggar and the King. 
“ Go on—May all thy Volumes please! 
Be fill’d with Lectures such as these! 
Meet with Reception from all Hands, 
And live as long as Guild-hall stands ! 
“Tam 
“ thy affectionate Friend, 
“ and Well-Wisher, 
“A.Z.” 
Then follows a long list of the little subscribers, 
which would genealogically be very interesting 
to reprint. I extract a few : — 
“ Miss Leny Brereton, 5 sets. 
Master Tommy Bradbury of Hackney. 
Miss Betsy Child, 
Miss Anna Maria Chauncy. 
Miss Jenny Du Cane. 
Master Tommy Quin. 
Miss Lucretia Wells. 
Master Dicky Watts.” 


Book 1. chap. i. tells about building of the 
Tower; chaps. ii. iii. and iv. of the lions, and 
other wild beasts, in the Tower : — 


“ You first see a fine Maiden Lioness, which was a pre- 
years old, Her name is Jenny.” 


In the history of the lions we read that — 


“ The Lion often sleeps and snores with his eyes y= 
and likewise with them shut. King James the ret, 


| being minded to make trial of the nature and courage of 
| the Lion, and some other wild beasts, went to the Tower, 


| attended by several of the Nobility, where he ordered a 


Lion and Lioness to be turned out of their dens; anda 
Cock to be cast to them, which they presently killed, and 
sucked its blood. Next a Lamb was ordered to be put to 
them, which the Lions ‘out of their generosity never 
offered to touch, altho’ it was so bold as to go close to 
them.” 

Then follow more astonishing stories of the 
lions and their performances before King James, 
the queen, and prince, very wonderful, but too 
long for insertion here. 

ok 11. chap. i., Introduction, gives an account 
of the fees to be paid, Chap. ii. Of the invin- 
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cible Spanish Armada, with a woodcut of it. 
Chap. iii. Of the arms, &c., and other curiosities. 
Vol. II. has a cut of the regalia as frontis- 
piece; and, like the other, is priced 4d. There is 
a continuation of the subscribers’ names, amongst 
which are : — 
“ Miss Molly Charchil, 
Master Thoppy Cibber, for self and papa but one set. 
Master Vicky Caldwell, 100 sets, 
Master Daniel Danvers. 
Master Neddy Hasted. 
Master Sammy Heathcote. 
Master Nevil Umfreville, for myself and sister, Miss 
Umfreville, 2 sets.” 


Chaps. i.-iv. contain an account of the armo: 


and the regalia. Then a poetical account of Col. | 


Blood stealing the regalia, which ends with :— 
“ The King, sore frighten'd at that time, 
Not only pardon'd the bold Crime, 
But what is monstrous to declare, 
Gave Blood five hundred Pounds a year.” 


Chap. v. Of the Line, Batteries, &c. Woodcut 
of the “Devil upon Duty,” and poetical account 
of the Devil’s Battery, and how it acquired that 
name. 
Chaps. vi. and vii. Of the White Tower, and 
of the ceremony of opening and shutting the gates 
of the Tower; and so end these amusing little 
volumes. 
In the advertisement above referred to 
another of this series, which I have not seen, is 
mentioned as — 
“ Just Publish’d, Price fourpence. ‘The History of 
the two famous Giants and other Curiosities in Guild- 
hall, London,’ Printed for Thos. Boreman, Bookseller, 
near the two Giants in Guildhall. Where may be had, 
of the same Size and Price, the Second Gigantick Volume, 
which compleats the History of Guildhall: To which is 
added, a particular account of the whole procession of my 
Lord Mayor's Shew.” 
The History of Westminster Abbey is contained 
in two volumes, in every respect similar to the 
rar and dated 1742. Vol. I. has a cut of 
estminster Abbey as a frontispiece, then a short 
poetical piece signed “ A. Z.”; then the names of 
the subscribers, among which occur : — 
“ Master Tommy D’oyly of Rendlesham in Suffolk. 
Miss Anne Duval, daughter to Rev. Mr. Duval. 
Master Richard Gough. [This was, I believe, the 
celebrated antiquary. } 

The Honourable Master Frederick Kappel. 

Hon. — Kappel [and two p+ om of same 
pame |.” 


The list of subscribers is followed by twenty-nine 
accounts of monuments, most of them giving the 
inscriptions at full length, beginning with Dryden 
and ending with Sir Cloudesly Shovel. 

Vol. IT. has also a list of subscribers, and brings 


the number of monuments to sixty-two—the last 
being that of Col. James Bringfield. Both volumes 
are int i 


with woodcuts of some of the 


tombs. John Conduitt’s forms the frontispiece to 
Vol. If. At the end, among the advertisements, 
are advertised two volumes of The History of the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul, making the number 
of these “Gigantick Histories” eight. Are they 
rare, or of any value, as specimens of the baby 
literature of our great grandfathers ? 
Groner W. Marswatt. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


The Exhibition of Portraits at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, embracing the family portraits 
of Oliver from Chequers, has entailed upon the 
columns of The Times three letters from corre- 
spondents. 

It may not be deemed inopportune if I notice, 
through your useful publication, some omissions 
and discrepancies in those letters. 

Taking these seriatim, that on April 22 comes 
first. The descent from Oliver to Thomaa is cor- 
rect; but the statement would make it appear 
that there was but one lineal line of descent—that 
through Thomas by his second wife—for no men- 
tion is made of the line by the first wife. 

Thomas was born in 1699, and died 1748, hay- 
ing married twice —/first, to Frances, daughter of 
John Tidman, by whom he had three sons and 
two daughters, one of whom only survived to be 
married, an event which took place in 17538 to 
John Field, of an old Hertfordshire family. 
Secondly, he (Thomas) married Mary, daughter of 
Richard Skinner, and had three sons and three 
daughters; his son Oliver only survived, and mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of Morgan Morse ; and thus 
it is clear that the wife of John Field and the 
last-mentioned Oliver are half-brother and sister, 
and equally allied to the Protector as great-great- 
the succeeding generations 

ing equal positions. Thus: — 
Oliver Cromwell. 
Henry, Lord — of Ireland. 
Henry, the Major in the army. 

1, Frances Tidman = Thomas = 2, Mary Skinner. 

Oliver, 


only surviving child, 
married Mary Morse. 
| 


Anne, 
only surviving child, 
married John Field. 


| 
John Field, 


Oliveria, 
married Mary Pryer. married Thomas Ar- 
timadorus Russell. 
Several Fields. Severs Russells. 


As to the family property and curiosities, pri- 
mogeniture had but little weight in the case, for 
the child by the first marriage and her descendants, 
the Fields, had but a very small share of the 
Cromwell property—the lion's share falling into 
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the hands of the Russells of Cheshunt, descendants | private seal. I have never met with a public 


by the second marriage, and being from the last 
male of the name of Cromwell, may be said to be 
the Protector’s representatives. 

It may not be uninteresting to state the descent 
of the relics or curiosities : — 

Richard, the Protector, left them to his daugh- 
ter Elizabeth; she bequeathed them to her cousins 
Richard and Thomas, who was the son of Henry 
the Major, and he left his to his son Oliver of Ches- 
hunt Park ; Richard left his portion, the mask, &c. 
&c. to his a Anne, Elizabeth, and Letitia; 
they bequeathed them to their cousin Oliver 
Cromwell of Cheshunt Park, who married Mary 
Morse, and who also received those of his father 
Thomas. 

Thus they became centered with his daughter 
Oliveria, his only surviving child, who married 
Thomas Artimadorus Russell ; and thus they be- 
came heir-looms (through the eldest son’s child) 
to the wife of the Rev. Paul Bush. 

With regard to J. G. Cromwext’s letter (April 
23), I will not question the point as to his being 
a descendant of the Protector, but I cannot see in 
the pedigree I possess how he can be allied to 
Thomas Cromwell (son of Major Henry), of whom 
the previous letter speaks; for by his first wife—as 
before stated—two sons and one daughter died 
infants; one son, Thomas, said to have been un- 
married, and the daughter who married John 
Field: then, by the second wife, Oliver appears to 
be the only one who married. 

Can J.G.CromwEtt prove that Thomas, Oliver's 
brother (the last-named), who was an officer in 
the Indian service, was married and had a family, 
and died in 1771? If so, perhaps he is a son of 
that Thomas. 

I may now remark on J. P.’s communication 
(April 23). He is correct in the main. He is in- 
correct as to the revolving or swivel three-sided 
seal. He states it to be of silver; it is of steel, 
and evidence is very strong that it was engraved— 
as well as Henry’s large official steel seal (when 
Lord-Lieut. of Ireland)—by the inimitable Simon. 
J. P. is also wrong in stating that the Cromwell 
arms are thereon quartered with those of England. 
The quarterings are those of the several families 
with whom he had been connected, and have no 
reference whatever to England's bearings, or even 
those of the Commonwealth. 

In reference to the said three-sided revolving 
seal, I may mention a curious instance of a double 


proof of authenticity. A friend, quite unconnected | 


with the family, gave me a most perfect docu- 
ment, dated Oct. 25, 1648, bearing the autograph 
signature of Oliver Cromwell, directed to “ Col* 
Thomas Barwis,” ordering him to repair to Car- 
lisle to take charge of a regiment of horse that 
would arrive from Westmoreland. The document 

an impression of one of the sides of this his 


order so identified, and which at the same time 
| 8o strongly confirms the genuineness of the seal. 
| Having ventured these remarks, may I go a 
| little further? Having frequently heard the family 
| position much disparaged, permit me to add that 
| those curious in tracing the descendants of the 
eat Protector will find that they have held 
| highly creditable positions in the church, the bar, 
_ law, physic, and important official appointments 
under the Crown. 
Mention having been specially made in the 

above letter of the mask of the Protector taken 
| just after his death, I may state that Hen 
Veigall, Esq. sen., had the loan of that m 
in the hope and expectation that the time had 
arrived that, if he modelled a bust therefrom, it 
would find a place in the House of Commons; 
and, having completed his work, it was submitted 
to Prince Albert and the Commissioners. The 
authenticity of the mask was requested, given, and 
approved, but the Prince’s reply to its being exe- 
cuted in marble was that the want of funds at 
that time would prevent it. 

The bust is modelled in a bold, masterly style, 
highly creditable to the artist, and was presented 
by him, previously to his departure for Australia, 
to Henry W. Field, of the Royal Mint, who also 
possesses a few autographs and curiosities of Crom- 
well and of that eventful period. 

It may also be mentioned that during the 
modelling of Mr. Bell’s magnificent colossal statue 
of Oliver Cromwell, the same mask was put into 
his hands to aid him if he thought it desirable. 

PURITAN. 


MILTON’S UNKNOWN POEM. 


Prof. Henry Morley has had the rare good for- 
tune to find in the British Museum, in a copy of 
the edition of Milton’s English and Latin Poems 
printed in 1645, an jay 2 on m, an addi- 
tion in MS., which he believes to be in the poet's 
autograph. This has been doubted. Mr. Bonp 
and Mr. Ryg are of opinion that the hand is not 
Milton’s, and that the initials at the end are not 
J.M. but P. M., while others who have made 
Milton’s writings the subject of their study believe 
this poem to be from his pen. We incline to 
the latter opinion. 

The following will, be believe, be found a cor- 
rect version of this interesting discovery. It is 
that furnished to The Atheneum by Professor 
Morley, with two corrections subsequently com- 
municated by him to The Times : — 

“ AN EPITAPH, 


“He whom Heaven did call away * 
Out of this Hermitage of clay, 
Has left some reliques in this Urne 
As a pledge of his returne, 
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Meanewhile y* Muses doe deplore 

The losse of this their paramour 

W* whom he sported ere y* day 
Budded forth its tender ray. 

And now Apollo leaves his laies 

And puts on cypres for his bayes; 
The sacred sisters tune their quills * 
Onely to y® blubbering rills, 

And whilst his doome they thinke upon 
Make their owne teares their Helicon, 
Leaving y* two-topt Mount divine 
‘To turne votaries to his shrine. 

Think not (reader) one less blest 
Sleeping in this narrow cist 

Than if my ashes did lie hid 

Under some stately pyramid. 

If a rich tombe makes happy y" 

That Bee was happier far y" men 
Who busie in y* thymie wood 

Was fettered by y* golden flood 

fro y* Amber-weeping Tree 
Distilleth downe so plenteously ; 

Ffor so this little wanton Elfe 

Most gloriously enshrind itselfe 

A tombe whose beauty might compare 
With Cleopatra’s sepulcher. 

In this little bed my dust 
Incurtaind round I here entrust 
Whilst my more pure and nobler part 
Lyes entomb’d in every heart. 

Then pass on gently ye yt mourne, 
Touch not this mine hollowed Ure 
These Ashes w*" doe here remaine 
A vitall tincture still retaine; 

A seminall forme within y* deeps 
Of this little chaos sleeps ; 
The thread of life untwisted is 
Into its first existencies ; 
Infant Nature cradled here 
In its principles appeare : 
This plant now caverned into dust 
In its Ashes rest it must 
Untill sweet Psyche shall Inspire 
A softning and prolific fire. 
And in her fost’ring armes enfold 
This Heavy and this earthly mould : 
Then, as I am Ile be no more 
But bl and bl 
When this cold numnes shall retreate 
By a more y® Chymich heat. 

J, M. Ob 1647,” 


A FURTHER NOTE ON THE CORONATION 
OATH. 


It has been suggested to me that, although in 
my note on the Coronation Oath (anté, p. 5) 
I have shown the circumstances under which it 
assumed its present form, such note would have 
been mot toll | more complete by the addition of 
the oath itself, as taken by Her Majesty on her 
coronation. 

Thanks to the kindness of Mr. Duffus Hardy, 
the learned and always obliging Deputy-Keeper of 
the Public Records, I am enabled to supply that 


* To those who object to this line, we beg to refer the 
line in Lycidas — 
“ He touched the various stops of tender quills.” 


deficiency by an accurate copy of the original 
oath, which is preserved in the Record Office. It 
runs as follows: — 

THE OATH. 

Archbishop: Madam, Is Your Majesty willing 
to take the Oath ? 

The Queen: I am willing. 

Archbishop: Will you solemnly promise and 
swear to govern the People of this United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Domi- 
nions thereto belonging, according to the Statutes 
in Parliament agreed on, and the respective Laws 
and Customs of the same? 

Queen: I solemnly promise so to do. 

Archbishop : will ou to Your power cause 
Law and Justice, in Mercy, to be executed in all 
Your Judgments ? 

Queen: I will. 

Archbishop: Will You to the utmost of Your 
Power maintain the Laws of God, the true Pro- 
fession of the Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed 
Religion established by Law? And will You 
maintain and preserve inviolably the Settlement 
of the United Church of England and Ireland, 
and the Doctrine, Worship, Discipline, and Go- 
vernment thereof, as by Law established within 
England and Ireland and the Territories there- 
unto belonging? And will You preserve unto the 
ae and Clergy of England and Ireland, and to 
the Churches there committed to their charge, all 
such Rights and Privileges as by Law do or shall 
appertain to Them, or any of Them? 

Queen: All this I promise to do. 

The things which I have here before promised I 


will perform and 
elp me . 


‘Victoria R. 

The oath, of which the foregoing is a copy, is 
written on vellum, and attached to that part of 
the Coronation Roll which describes the mode in 
which the oath was administered. 

As I am not aware that there exists any account 
of the nature and origin of these Coronation Rolls, 
the few particulars upon the subject may be of 
interest to the readers of “ N. & Q.” 

On the accession of a sovereign to the throne of 
these realms, a Commission is issued under the 
Great Seal constituting certain Members of the 
Privy Council a court for adjudicating on the 
claims of persons who desire to render certain ser- 
Vices, or to receive certain fees and perquisites at 
the coronation. The Clerk of the Crown for the 
time being is always the clerk to such Court of 
Claims, and as such it afterwards becomes his 
duty to prepare the Coronation Roll, on which is 
recorded the whole particulars of the ceremony 
with the names of those who did homage. 

This roll is afterwards deposited with great cere- 
mony among the Records of the Court of Chan- 
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cery—a fact which is duly recorded on the roll 
itself. The following account of the deposit of 
the Roll of the Coronation of Her present Majesty 
is recorded at the foot of the roll: — 

Be it remembered that on Monday the twenty- 
first day of January in the second year of the 
Reign of Her Most Sacred Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria, the above-named Henry farquis of Lans- 
downe, President of Her Majesty’s Council, and 
The Right Honorable Thomas Baron Denman, 
Lord Chief Justice of England, brought this Roll 
of the Proceedings at Her Majesty’s Coronation 
into the open Court of Chancery in the Great 
Hall of Westminster; and the said Marquis with 
his own hands, in the presence of the said Lord 
Chief Justice, delivered the same into the hands 
of the Right Honorable Charles Christopher 
Baron Cottenham, Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain, sitting the Court, which said Lord High 
Chancellor then and there in like manner deli- 
vered the same into the hands of The Right 
Honorable Henry Baron Langdale, Master or 
Keeper of the Rolls of the said Court of Chancery, 
to remain of Record among the Records and Rolls 
of the Court of Chancery aforesaid, as well in the 

nce of the aforesaid Marquis and Lord Chief 
Trastice as of the whole Court aforsaid. 

Ihave stated that the original oath taken by 
the sovereign is always attached to the Coronation 
Roll: an exception must be made in the case of 
the Coronation Roll of George 1V. 

At the coronation of that sovereign, when the 
time came for him to subscribe the oath, it was 
found that by some oversight the vellum copy of 
the oath, which the sovereign was to subscribe, 
was not upon the altar. In this dilemma the 
king, with great presence of mind, suggested that 
he should subscribe the oath printed in the Book 
of the Form and Order of the Service: and the 
fact that he did so, is duly recorded in the follow- 
oa gary from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
which is attached to the Roll : — 


To the Right Honourable the Lords and others 
Commissioners for hearing and determining 
Claims touching Services to be done and per- 
formed at His Majesty's Coronation. 

These are to certify, that on Thursday the nine- 
teenth Day of July, in the second year of the 
Reign of his Majesty King George the Fourth, I 
Charles, by divine Providence, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, administered to His said Majesty King 
George, in the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, in 
the City of Westminster, at the time of His 

ajesty-s Coronation, in the presence of the per- 
sons then and there present at the Solemnizing 
thereof, the Ouths by required in manner and 
form following (that is to say) — 


Archbishop: Will You solemnly promise and 
Swear to govern the People of this United King- 


dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Do- 
minionsthereto belonging, according to theStatutes 
in Parliament agreed on, and the respective Laws 
and Customs of the same ? 


King: I solemnly promise so to do. 

Archbishop: Will you to Your power cause 
Law and Justice in hong to be executed in all 
your Judgments ? 

King: I will. 

Archbishop: Will you to the utmost of Your 
power maintain the Laws of God, the true Pro- 
fession of the Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed 
Religion established by Law? And will You main- 
tain and preserve inviolably the Settlement of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, and the 
Doctrine, Worship, Discipline, and Government 
thereof as by Law established within England 
and Ireland, and the Territories thereunto belong- 
ing? And will you preserve unto the Bishops and 
Clergy of England and Ireland, and to the United 
Church committed to their charge, all such Rights 
and Privileges as by Law do or shall appertain 
to them or any of them ? 

King: All this I promise to do. 

Then His Majesty, laying his right hand upon 
the Holy Gospel, said : “ The things which I have 
here before promised I will perform and keep. 
So help me God.” And His Majesty kissed the 
Book and subscribed the said Oaths. 


C. Cantuar. 
May y* 30%, 1823. 


Memorandum—The above mentioned Oaths not 
having been in this instance prepared upon Vel- 
lum, His Majesty placed his signature to the said 
Oaths in a book containing the form and order of 
the Service to be performed, and of the Cere- 
monies to be observed in the Coronation of his 
said Majesty, which book having the signature of 
His Majesty to the said Oaths therein, remains 
deposited in the manuscript library of the Archi- 
episcopal Palace at Lambeth. 

C. Cantuar. 


The following record of the mode in which this 
Coronation Roll was delivered in, may also be 
worth preserving : — 


Be it remembered that on Friday the twenty- 
third day of January, in the fourth year of the 
Reign of the said most Serene Lord King George 
the Fourth, the before named Right Honorable 
Sir Charles Abbott, Knight, Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, brought this Process into the open 
Court of Chancery in Lincoln’s Inn Hall. And 
the said Sir Charles Abbott with his own proper 
hand delivered the same Process into the hands of 
The Right Honorable John Earl of Eldon, Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain, sitting the 
Court there, which same Lord Chancellor then 
and there likewise delivered the same into the 
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hands of The Right Honorable Sir Thomas Plu- 
mer, Knight, Master or Keeper of the Rolls of the 
said Court of Chancery, to remain of Record 
amongst the Records and Rolls of the Court of 
Chancery aforesaid, 2s well in the presence of the 
said Sir Charles Abbott as of the whole Court 
aforesaid. 

There is one important constitutiona] question 
connected with this subject, which I am at pre- 
sent unable to solve. The Acts of Union with 
Scotland and Ireland necessarily led to the changes 
which I have pointed out in the words of the 
Coronation Oath. But by whom were these 
changes made ? 

My first impression was, that they were made 
by the Court of Claims. I have been enabled by 
the kindness and courtesy of Mr. Naylor, of the 
Crown Office, to ascertain that the Court of Claims 
is not the authority for any such alteration. 

It may be that they were made under special 
orders in Council, or under the orders in Council 
by which the several Archbishops of Canterbury 
were authorised to prepare the forms of prayer for 
the ceremonial. 


Inscriptions at Tensy.—In the east end of 
the north aisle of St. Mary’s, Tenby, is a very old 
tomb recording the benevolence of William Risan, 


tradesman. He is represented kneeling in the 
attire of an alderman. The following is the 
inscription : — 


“ Two hundred pounds and fifty more 
He gave this town to help the poor, 
The use of one on cloth and coles bestow 
For twelve decrepid, mean and low. 
Let fifty pounds to five be yearly lent, 
The other’s use on burgess’ sons be spent, 
Namely, yearly to set out two prentises,” 


On a carved stone in a niche is the following :— 
“ Mors mihi lucrum., 

Jonn Moor, of Moorhayes, in county of Devon, Esq., 
aged 58 years, was buried here April 6%, 1639, having 
by Mary his wife, the danghter of Richard Coffyn, of 
Portledge, in county of Devon, Esq., six sonnes and 
ten daughters. 

“ He that from home, for love 
Was hither brought, 
Is now brought home; this God 
For him hath wrought.” 
C. S. K. 


Tae Grose SHAKESPEARE.—There is an over- 
sight in the glossary to this very handy volume, 
which amounts to a grave misconception; it will 
be found under the word “ Hiren,” which occurs 
twice in King Henry 1IV., Second Part, Act I. 
Sec. 4. Messrs. Clark and Wright suggest an in- 
tended play upon the word tron, whereas it is 
otherwise explained as a probable substitute for 
Iréné, the Greek Eipyyn, a counterpart to the 
Roman “ Pax,” and the heroine of an old play. 


She was one of the Hore; the “ rosy-bosom'd 
Hours” of Milton, and I suppose, also, the houris 
of a Mahomedan paradise. So much for the 
original Iréné; but in Pistol’s allusion to “the 
Turkish Mahomet and Hiren the fair Greek,” the 
so-called goddess of Peace seems transformed into 
a bellicose Amazon. 

While on the subject, there is also in the same 
play, same act and scene, the word “ Trigon” 
used asa proper name, which does not appear at 
all in the glossary; it needs explanation, how- 
ever, for, being un astrological term, it has no 
place in current dictionaries: trigon, etymologi- 
cally three-ccrnered, means primarily “a tri- 
angle,” but in the passage referred to, Saturn and 
Venus, represented by Shakespeare in the persons 
of Falstaff and Doll Tearsheet, being in conjune- 
tion, Bardolph is mentioned as the third sign, 
completing the ¢rigon or triplicated aspect of the 
heavenly bodies. The “fiery” Bardolph, whose 
“ zeal burns in his nose,” is no doubt meant for 
the planet Mars. A. H. 


Prayine Carps.—I am not aware that you 
have ever recorded the custom that prevailed about 
a hundred years ago of using the backs of playing- 
cards for complimentary pu . [have a king 
of spades, on the back of which is written the fol- 
lowing “ return thanks ” : —“ Mrs. Frere presents 
her Compliments to Mr. Selwyn, and returns him 
thanks for his kind Inquiries after her.—New 
Bond Street.” D. 8. 


Derivation oF Brat aNd Bocry.—In John- 
son’s Dictionary the English word brat is said to 
be of uncertain derivation. I beg to submit that 
it may come from the Polish drat, a brother. In 
Hungarian, bardt signifies friend. 

The trivial English word Bogy, equivalent to 
the French er vitaine, is also evidently de- 
rived from the Sdevenieg Bog, God. 

Prince Errenne Crovy. 

Pall Mall. 


Queries. 


DATES WANTED. 


It is believed that Peerages, County Histories, 
&c., have been searched (in vain) for the follow- 
ing dates, which are wanted for a catalogue of 
pictures now undergoing revision. The kindness 
of the readers of ““N. & Q.” is therefore now = 
pealed to, and any information will be thankfully 
received by Joun Epwarp 

Library, Inner Temple, E.C. 

Wanted Dates of Birth, Marriage, and Death of 

Anne Fitzwi.iaMm, second daughter of Sir William 
Fitzwilliam of Milton (who died 1534), and wife of Sir 
Anthony Cook of Giddy Hall. 

Eu1zaBeth, fourth daughter of John Vernon of Hod- 
net, wife of Henry Wriothesley, third Earl of Southamp 
ton. He died 1624, 
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Sir Jonn Kenvepy, knighted in 1603, 

Marearet Situ, married—1. Sir Thomas Carey (he 
died 1648); 2. Sir Edward Herbert. 

Euizasetn, second daughter of William Freeman of 
Layston, wi'e of Sir Samuel Luke, Governor of Newport 
Pagnel, 

Euizapetu West, daughter of Henry, fourth Lord 
Delaware (he died 1628) ; married Francis Bindloss, third 
son of Sir Francis Bindloss. She was living in 1656. 

EuizasetH Gexrarp, daughter of Thomas Baron 
Gerard, second wife of Sir William Russell of Chippen- | 
ham. He was created a baronet in 1628. 

Euizasetu Leien, eldest daughter of Francis Lord 
Dunsmore (created Earl of Chichester 1644), second wife 
of Thomas Wriothesley, fourth Earl of Southampton. 

Wanted Date of Death of 

Sm Epwarp Goraes, born 1560; created Baron Dun- 
dalk 1620. 

CHARLES DE MALLERY, born 1576 ? 

Catuerine Russevt, eldest daughter of Francis, fourth 
Earl of Bedford, born 1614; married (1628) Arthur Gre- 
ville, second Lord Brooke. 

Ausert Curr, born 1606, 

Tueopore Russ&u', portrait painter, born 1614. 


Wanted Dates of Birth and Death of 

Aywe CLinToy, fourth daughter of Edward Clinton 
first Earl of Linculn; married (1563) William Ascough. 

Katuenine Howanp, fourth daughter of Thomas, 
rst Earl ot Suffulk ; married (1608) William Cecil, after- 
wards second Earl of Salisbury. 

Paresa, Commander of the Spanish 
fleet at Vera Cruz, 1660. 

Le Cuevatier Le Roy. Living in 1654. 

Str Wituiam Kussect of Chippenham, created a 


baronet 162s, 


RacHakt ve Ruviexy, married (1634) Thomas, fourth 
Earl of Southampton. | 


Sin Samuret Luke, Governor of Newport Pagnel 
645. 


Jerome Custoptis, painted portraits 1589. 
Wituiam Suerpanp, painted portraits 1670. 


Rev. Joun Tuornton, tutor to William Lord Rus- 
sell 1656, 


, Lae eldest daughter of William, first Duke of Bed- 
fo! 


C. Puuuirs, a portrait painter, painted 1731. 

Joun Pxiwrrzer, an Hungarian, who painted por- 
traits in England 1627, 

Wanted Dates of Birth and Marriage of 

eldest daughter of Wrioth- 
esley, third Earl of Southampton ; married Sir William 
Spencer, afterwards second Lord Spencer. Died 1667. 

Wanted Date of Birth of 

Qusen JANE Sxymvuur. 

Beanpon, Duke or ; died 1545. 

Tuomas Wriotnestey, or SovrHAMPTOS ; 
died 1550. 

Fraxcis Russett, third son of Francis, second Earl of 
Bedford ; died 1585. 

AyneE Russet, daughter of John Russell, second son 
of Francis, second Earl of Bedford ; married (1600) Henry 
—* afterwards first Marquis of Worcester; died 


| painted — 


Joun, second Lord Harington of Exton; died 1614, 

Epwarp Rvsse tt, fourth son of Francis, fourth Earl 
of Bedford; died 1665. 

Dantet Myrens, the elder; died 1657 ? 

Tuomas fourth Earl of Southampton; 
died 1667. 

Joun How anp of Streatham ; died 1686. 

ISABELLA, CounTEss OF ALBEMARLE; died 1741. 

Diana Spencer, third daughter of Charles, third Earl 
of Sunderland; married (1731) Lord John Russell, after- 
wards fourth Duke of Bedford ; died 1735, 

Rozert WALKER, the portrait painter ; died 1658, 

Joun HAYLs, portrait painter; died 1679. 

ELizaBetn, second daughter of Sir Richard Wrottes- 
ley; married (1769) Augustus, third Duke of Grafton ; 
died 1822, 

Ricuarp Riesy of Mistley Hall; died 1788. 

Lapy Mary Frirzpratrick, daughter of the Earl of 
Upper Ossory ; married (1776) Stephen Fox, afterwards 
second Lord Holland; died 1778, 

JANE, daughter of Sir John Fleming, Bart., of Bromp- 
ton Park; married (1779) Charles, third Earl of Harring- 
ton; died 1824. 

(In inserting this list, which we have great pleasure in 
doing, we must accompany it with the request that cor- 
respondents who can furnish Mr. Martin with any of 
the information of which he is in search, will be 
enough to address their replies direct to that gentleman. 
—Ep. “N, & Q.”] 


Baron DE BERLAIMONT.—A picture was given 
me the other day of a man in a black coat orna- 
mented with orange cord, slight beard and mous- 
tache, dark eyes, soft black hat with white plume, 
checquered ruffles and stock, a heartsease in his 
right hand, a pair of gloves in his deft, against 
which rests part of the hilt of a sword or dagger. 
On the side of the picture, close to the face, is 


“ CHARLES . BARON 
DE . BERLAIMON 
T ” 


Who was he? I think he was connected with 


| the Gueux, but am not sure as to the exact person. 


The picture is on oak panel. J. R. Hate. 


Dr. Grorce Croty.—Can any one direct me 
to a piece of Dr. Croly’s which does not appear in 
any collection of his writings? It was, “ Lines 
on Ezekiel’s Vision of Dry Bones.” It appeared 
twelve or fifteen years ago in some periodical— 
The Atheneum, I think—but I cannot lay hands 
on it. I remember that it ended thus, after de- 
scribing “the exceeding great army,”— 

“ Heard ye not that rush of wings ? 
Art thou coming, King of Kings?” 
QuipaM. 

Eprtions or Ducaner. — Will some one who 
has access at the same time to the two sets of 
books, tell me, and others who are anxious for 
similar information, whether the edition of Du- 


cange’s Medieval Latin Glossary, published at 
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Paris, 1840-50, in 7 vols. 4to, contains any matter | by Macaulay to the Earl of Derby,” &c. And 9 


additional to that which is found in 


reverse the question, and ascertain, if I can, whe- 
ther the last edition has in it all that may be 
found in the earlier one ? CoRNUB. 


ANCIENT GREEK MANUSCRIPT OF THE GOSPELS. 
In Bridges’s History of Northamptonshire, under 
the parish of “ Loddington,” occurs the following 
curious notice, which, although possessing perhaps 
more of individual than of general interest, yet the 
Editor of “N. & Q.,” with his accustomed and 
well-known courtesy, will, I feel sure, permit me 
to place before his readers, in the hope that some 
one or other of ther. may have seen the manu- 
script referred to, and be able to inéorm me where 
it may be found. 

In the list of rectors is mentioned a Mr. 
George Tew, incumbent from 1693 to 1702, of 
whom Bridges says : — 

“Mr. Tew, the late incumbent, found, walled up in 
the chancel, a Greek MS. of three of the Gospels, the 
Gospel of St. Mark being wanting, conjectured to be 
about 600 years old. It was communicated by him to 
Dr. Cumberland, then bishop of the diocese, of whom it 
was borrowed by Dr. Moore, Bishop of Ely, who, when 

ressed to return it, said he had mislaid or could not find 

From this circumstance it hath been suspected that 
the manuscript was much older than it was thought to 
be, and is perhaps preserved with the books he gave to 
the University of Cambridge.” 

Should the MS. have been lodged in the public 
library of that University, the curators can 
scarcely be unaware of its existence, and from 
them I would especially ask the favour of any 
information they may possess respecting it. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

Oxon. 

P.S. The extraordinary conduct of Bishop Moore 
in this affair forms, I fear, but one out of many 
such instances. Some years ago an old friend of 
mine lent a MS., which he prized very highly, 
to a church dignitary in this very diocese — 
neither a bishop nor yet a dean; and upon re- 
— that it might be restored to him, received 

every same reply as that given by this good bishop 
and honourable man to my ancient and worthy 
but too confiding relative. My old friend is no 
more, but the MS. has never yet found its way 
back to the true and lawful owner. E. T. 


Hawaran Atpaanet.—Some years ago I was 
informed by a native of “Owhyhee,” that the 
language of that island was based or framed upon 
an alphabet consisting properly of but twelve 
letters; their English equivalents being a, @, t, 0, 
u, h, k, n, p, w. Can any Polynesian linguist 
confirm the same ? J. BEALE. 

“Tue Hotspur or Desate.”—In Wheeler's 
Dictionary of Noted Names of Fiction I find this 
entry : —“ Hotspur of Debate, a sobriquet given 


e Paris | parliamentary reporter tells me he thinks he 
edition in 10 vols. folio, 1733-66? I also wish to | remembers the 
| Macaulay about 1835. 


hrase to have been used 

But I do not see it in the 
volume of speeches which Vizetelly’s piracy in- 
duced him to publish. Can any one verify his 
having suggested a phrase which hitherto has 
been considered either Disraeli’s or Lytton’s ? * 

MAKROCHEIR, 


Ineutrn’s —I shall be greatly 
obliged to any of your readers who can give me 
references to articles on books, reviews, or maga- 
zines, on the question of the genuineness or spuri- 
ousness of Ingulph’s Chronicle. Cornvs. 


MakTIN DE AsELLo.—I met with the following 
story in a fragment of a book of the last century, 
which seemed to be a miscellaneous collection of 
different pieces. Who was the hero of the story? 
Or is the whole a mere common-room joke ? — 

Martin de Asello engaged a painter to inscribe 
over his door — 

“ Porta patens esto; nulli claudaris honesto,” 


But the painter mistook the place for the stop, 
and wrote — 


* Porta patens esto nulli; claudaris honesto,” 


The pope, riding that way before Martin had 
corrected his inscription, taking it for professed 
knavery, ousted him of his bishopric, and put 
another in his stead, who altered the stop, and 
added one more line, thus : — 

* Porta patens esto; nulli claudaris honesto: 
Ob unum punctum caruit Martinus Ande G 


Mepat or CromweEtt.—I have before me 8 
bronze medal of Oliver Cromwell nearly as large 
as a silver crown piece. On the obverse is Crom- 
well’s head, very like that by Simon, but of course 
inferior; legend, “ oLIVARIVS CROMWELL.” 

Beneath the bust is the artist’s name, “ I. Das- 
STER.” 

On the reverse, a square mausoleum with an 
arched roof; on the panel is inscribed “ anGLIZz 
sco. ET HIB. PROTECTOR.” Around its base are 
grouped four cherubs, one holding a mirror 
another a wreath and a pillar, a third a club and 
three balls. In the exergue is, “Nat. 3 APRIL, 
1603. mort. 3 sept. 1658.” 

Can you inform me of the date and occasion of 
the striking of this medal, and what the objects 
held by the cherubs signify? Also, who I. 
sier was ? J. H. M. 


Memory: Roman Otp Caarac- 
TERS.—A magistrate remarked at our Quarter 
Sessions, that -he thought it a pity the Command- 
ments on the altar-piece in the chapel of the gaol 


The well-known phrase, “The Rupert of Debate,” 
Bulwer Lytton, New Timon, parti. stanza 6.—Ep.] 
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were not written in Roman characters instead of 
Old English. The chaplain stated in reply, on 
the authority of an inspector of prisons, that pri- 
soners were ten times more likely to remember 
sentences written in characters difficult to be de- 
ciphered than in those which were easily read. 
Can any of your readers confirm or account for 
the fact so stated by the inspector of prisons ? 
NorFOLK. 


PENNANT IN THE Royat Navy.—The tradition 
in the Isle of Thanet is, that the long streamers 
at the mainmasts of men-of-war were first used 


we call him (the English James III.) meditated corona- 
tion in Scotland in 1715-16, and fixed on Scone as the 
scene. But the battle of Sheriffmuir drove him from 
Scotland before he could fulfil his wish.” 


This is incorrect: the coronation did take place. 
In the Tower of London were shown the swords 
(of iron), which the present writer has seen; they 
were destroyed in the fire of the Tower of London. 
They represented the swords of Justice and Mercy, 

at the English coronations. In Black’s Guide 
to Scotland (Edinburgh, 1859, 12mo, p. 252) is 
this description of Scone : — 

* Scone Palace, the seat of the Earl of Mansfield, who 


by. - an Tromp | represents the old family of Stormont, is two and a 
oisted @ broom at his mast-head, reatening “tO | miles from Perth, on the left bank of the Tay. It is a 
sweep the English from the sea.” It is said here | large modern building, castellated, and is built upon the 


that Blake replied by hoisting the long-pennant, | 
and called it “a coach-whip to flog the Dutchmen | 


home again.” Is there any record of this saying ? 


(Of) Poets’ Corner. 


Quorations.— Whose is the following sublime 
example of bathos ? — 
“ And thou, Dalhousie, the great god of war, 
Lieutenant-general to the Earl of Mar.” 
Jon. BouRcHIER. 


In Charles Lamb’s Last Essays of Elia, is the 
following verse from an old ballad: — 


“ When we came down through Glasgow town, 
We were a comely sight to see; 
My love was clad in black velvet, 
And I myself in cramasie.” 


What is the name of the ballad, and where is 
it to be seen ? W. J.C. 


Will you have the kindness to give me the 
name of the author of the following : — 


“ The moon, clear shining ’midst the fi clouds, 
Often I gaze and wonder if her pure i! 
White face be visible to those beloved 
But distant friends, I now so long have left. 
And then the thought that, even at the time 
That I stand gazing, so they too may stand 
With eyes upturned to the same silvery orb, 
Brings consolation, telling me that though 
By seas divided, yet our hearts are joined.” LB 


“A moment pause ye British fair, 
While pleasure’s phantom ye pursue, 
And say if sprightly dance or air 
Suit with the name of Waterloo.” 


“Few image woes that parents only prove, 
When daughters sicken and when sons expire.” 


Scorn: Coronation Sworps.—In the Appen- 
dix to the Historical Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey, by the Dean of Westminster, Dr. Stanley, 
(London, 1868, 8vo, p. 499,) it is said: — 

“Perhaps it is worth mentioning that the only 

ig ever crowned in Scotland (Charles Il. in 1651) 
King James VIL, a3 | 


was crowned at Scone. The son 


site of the ancient palace of the Kings of Scotland. Much 
of the old furniture has been preserved in the modern 
house; and among other relics, a bed used by James VI., 
and another of crimson velvet, flowered, said to have 
been wrought by Queen Mary when imprisoned in Loch 
Leven castle. The gallery, which is 160 feet long, occu- 
pies the place of the old coronation hall, where Charles IT. 
was crowned in 1651, and the Chevalier de St. Geor, 
(James III.) in 1715, At the north side of the house 
a tumulus, termed the Moat Hill, said to have been com- 
posed of earth from the estates of the different proprietors 
who here attended on the kings. On the removal from 
Dunstaffnage of the famous stone on which the Scottish 
monarchs were crowned, it was deposited in Scone Abbey, 
and here it remained until it was taken by Edward I. to 
Westminster Abbey, where it still forms part of the 
coronation chair of the British monarchs. The abbey 
was destroyed at the Reformation by a mob from Dundee, 
and the only part now remaining is an old aisle, con- 
taining a marble monument to the memory of the first 
Viscount Stormont. The old market cross of Scone still 
remains, surrounded by the pleasure-grounds which have ake 
been substituted in the place of the ancient village.” ’ 
I wish an answer to two queries:—No doubt % 
John Slezer, in his Theatrum Scotia, gives an ex- 
terior view of Scone Palace, in its old state; but 
is there any representation of the interior of the 
old coronation hall? And are there any drawings 
or engravings of the old swords which were in 
the Tower of London, used at the last Stuart 
coronation at Scone Palace in 1715? W. H.C. 


WaAtuisu-nitt.— What was a Wallish-bill ? 


Vide Surtees Society, vol. xxiv. pp. 251-253. 
J. MANUEL. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Queries with Answers. 


Mowsray.—What were the arms of Edward 
the Confessor, as borne by Henry Howard, Earl 
of Surrey? and which is the best life of that 
poet ? A. T. H. Greson. 


{In the Memoir of the Earl of Surrey prefixed to the 


English | Aldine edition of his Poems, 1866, p. lix., it is stated 
by the editor, that “the arms of King Edward the Con- 
fessor are presumed to have been a blue field charged 
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with a gold cross flory at the ends, between five gold mart- 
lets, a kind of swallow without legs; but as heraldry was 
then unknown, it is extremely doubtful if this or any 
other bearing was used by that monarch. Arms appear 
to have been used by the kings of England in the reign of 
Richard the First, who bore a red shield, charged with 
three gold lions, which have ever since been deemed to 
bethe armsof England. As early as the time of Edward 
the First, and probably about a century before, the arms 
of three saints were always borne on banners in the Eng- 
lish army, and on all state occasions—namely, those of 
St. George, the tutelar saint of this country ; of St. Ed- 
mund, and of St. Edward the Confessor, but neither of 
those ensigns was deemed to be connected with the 
sovereignty of England. Richard the Second, however, 
being actuated by extraordinary veneration for St. Ed- 
ward the Confessor, chose him for his patron saint, and 
impaled his arms with those of England and France ; and 
at the same time, he granted the Confessor’s arms to be 
borne per pale with the paternal coats of two or three of 
the most eminent noblemen of the day, each of whom was 
descended from the blood royal. One of the persons 
so distinguished was Thomas Mowbray, Earl of Not- 
tingham and Duke of Norfolk, the right to whose arms 
and quarterings was indisputably inherited by the Earl 
of Surrey, but the right to the coat of the Confessor depends 
upon whether it was granted to Mowbray for life only, or 
to him and his heirs—a point which has not been ascer- 
tained. Conceiving himself, however, entitled to it, Sur- 
rey, in marshaling his arms, included it with his other 
numerous quarterings, and the injustice of construing the 
act into a treasonable design is still more apparent from 
other circumstances, Neither Henry the Eighth nor any 
other monarch after Richard the Second ever used the 
arms of the Confessor in conjunction with their own, and 
the statement that Prince Edward then did so with a 
label is not supported by any other evidence. Surrey 
introduced the label as the proper distinction of his arms 
from those of his father, so that he appears to have done 
nothing that he was not authorised by law to do; and 
even at this moment heralds allow the Confessor’s arms to 
several noble families. It is remarkable that whilst this 
preposterous accusation was brought against Surrey, he 
himself bore the royal arms by virtue of his descent from 
Thomas of Brotherton, the son of Edward the First, 
whilst various other noblemen in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth quartered the royal arms of England and France, 
and two if not more of them, the Duke of Buckingham 
and the Earl of Wiltshire, had borne them, not in the 
inferior position of the third or fourth, but in the first 
quarter, as their paternal arms with impunity, and as a 
matter of acknowledged right.” 

Dr. Nott's Memoir of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
is certainly the best, as he appears to have exhausted 
nearly every available source of information. Some ad- 
ditional particulars relating to the Earl, which had 
escaped the researches of Dr. Nott and his later biogra- 
phers, are supplied in the Life of Surrey prefixed to the 
Aldine edition of his Poems, edit. 1866. ] 


De Vere Famity.—May I ask whether any 
memorial slab in Westminster Abbey marks the 
resting-place of Aubrey de Vere, the last of the 
Earls of Oxford, who died in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and who commanded the Blues at the 
battle of the Boyne on the side of King Wil- 
liam III.? Ifso, what is the epitaph, crest, and 
motto (if any inscribed)? Macaulay styles him 
the noblest subject in England ; and in his History 
gives a beautiful account of the ancient family of 
De Vere, and of the conspicuous part played by it 
in the history of England from the days of Ste- 
phen to those of Anne : reminding one very much 
of Gibbon’s digression concerning the family of 
Courtenay of Powderham Castle. 

Recently I had the pleasure of joining an 
archeological expedition; and on the font at 
Wiston church, in Suffolk, we found the arms of 
De Vere, and in the first quarter of the shield a 
harp — supposed to be the bearings of Robert de 
Vere, Earl of Oxford, created by Richard IL. 
Marquis of Dublin and Duke of Ireland—his great 
favourite, whose clay-cold lips, a year after the 
duke’s death, it is said that that unfortunate king 
kissed, having had the coffin opened for that pur- 
ow On a tomb of the same family, in Castle 

edingham church, in Essex, are found the crest, 
a “ boar,” and the motto, “ Vero nihil Verius,” in 
allusion to the name. 

Shortly after the death of Aubrey de Vere, 
Robert Harley, the great statesman, was raised to 
the peerage by Queen Anne by the time-honoured 
titles of Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, and Baron 
of Wigmore. The titles again became extinct 
some fifteen or sixteen years ago: and these earls 
of the Harley family lie buried at Brampton 
Bryan in Herefordshire, their ancient abode, near 
Wigmore, and at no great distance from Mor- 
timer’s Cross, whence their title was taken, and 
where, in 1461, the great battle was fought which 
terminated in favour of the Yorkists and placed 
Edward IV. on the throne of England. His suc- 
cess at Towton Field, near Tadcaster, shortly 
afterwards, did this most effectually. 

How forcibly, on visiting these scenes of car- 
nage, have the lines of Horace presented them- 
selves to my mind : — 

“ Audiet cives acuisse ferrum, 
Quo graves Perse melius perirent, 
Audiet pugnas vitio parentum, 
Rara juventus.” 

May I ask another query? How many Earls 
of Oxford of the family of De Vere were there in 
unbroken succession ? My impression was twenty ; 
but the other day, one of the archwological fra- 
ternity stated the number at twenty-two. One is 
glad to be set right on this as on any point. 

Wormingford, near Colchester. OXonrIENSIS. 


[We believe there is not any slab in Westminster 
Abbey to mark the resting-place of Aubrey de Vere; and 
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we are confirmed in that belief, as upon referring to Dean | 


Stanley's interesting Historical Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey, we find no mention of any such slab. If our cor- 
respondent will refer to Nicolas's Historic Peerage, by 
Courthope, he will find that Aubrey de Vere was twen- 
tieth and last Earl of Oxford.) 


Norman Lestre.—Can you inform me to what 
of France Norman Leslie, Master of Rothes 
one of the murderers of Cardinal Beaton), was 
sent as a galley slave, and also where he died ? 
F. R. 


[For his share in the murder of Cardinal Beaton, | 


May 29, 1546, Norman Leslie was forfeited in parliament, 
August, 1546. After the surrender of the castle of St. 
Andrews to the French in June, 1547, he was carried 
with the other prisoners to Rouen in Normandy, where 
some of them were incarcerated, others detained all the 
winter in the galleys, especially John Knox, Mr. James 
Balfour, with his brothers David and Gilbert. (Spots- 
wood’s Hist. of Scotland, edit. 1677, p. 88.) 

Leslie afterwards entered into the service of the king 
of France, and gained great reputation in the wars be- 
tween that monarch and the emperor of Germany. He 
was killed in an engagement fought between their armies 
near Can.bray in 1554. Douglas's Peerage, by Wood, 
ii, 428; and Sir James Melville's Memoirs, edit. 1827, 
p- 26.) 


Replies. 


MOTHER SHIPTON. 
(1* S. v. 419; 4% S. i. 391.) 


Mother Shipton can scarcely be regarded as a 
myth, although the fact of her existence and the 
story of her life rest wholly upon Yorkshire tradi- 
tion. According to that tradition, the place of 
her birth was on the picturesque banks of the 
river Nidd, opposite to the frowning towers of 
Knaresborough Castle, and at a short distance from 
Saint Robert's Cave—a spot famous for medieval 
legends and modern horrors. She first saw the 

ht a few years after the accession of King 

ry VII. Her baptismal name was Agatha, 
and her father’s name Sonthiel, which was sup- 
to be of foreign origin, and to indicate that 
e had been one of those Breton followers of the 
new king, who had settled in Yorkshire. With 
all these romantic accessories, Agatha Sonthiel 
was content in due time to become the wife of 
Toby Shipton, an honest artiswn, who lived at a 
village of that name a few miles from the city 
of York; and under the familiar designation of 
Mother Shipton she acquired her prophetic fame. 
It was not until fourscore years after her death, 
which is said to have happened in 1561, that an 
account of her extraordinary predictions, and their 
marvellous fulfilment, was recorded in print. 
In 1641 a small 4to tract issued froma London 


ress, consisting of eight pages, and bearing the 
| following title : — 
“The Prophesie of Mother Shipton in the raigne of 

Henry the eighth. Foretelling the death of Cardinal 
| Wolsey, the Lord Percy, and others, as also what should 
| happen in insuing times. 
| London, Printed for Richard Lownds at his shop 
| adjoyning to Ludgate, 1641.” 
| It was probably by this publication that the 
| fame of Mother Shipton as a witch or prophetess 
| first became known beyond the borders of her 
native county. A few years before the breaking 
| out of the Civil War, King Charles I., whilst 


| he was prosecuting his designs against Scotland, 
was frequently passing through Yorkshire on his 
way to and from the north. It may be conjec- 
tured that during some of these progresses the 
prophecies of the Yorkshire witch, then rife in 
the county, had captivated the imagination of one 
of the followers of the court, who on his return 
to London concocted the pamphlet which was 
then committed to the press. It soon became 
popular, and in the following year two reprints of 
it appeared, with some additional prophecies; the 
name of Mother Shipton being — asso- 
ciated with those of Ignatius Loyola, Sibylla, 
Merlin, and other less celebrated seers. In 1643 
a third edition was published, which was followed 
by two others a few years afterwards. I happen 
to possess a copy of one which appeared in 1648. 
Its title will suffice to show the general character 
of the series : — 

“ Twelve strange Prophesies, besides Mother Shipton’s, 
Predicting wonderfull events to betide these years of 
danger in this climate, whereof some have already come 
to passe worthy of note. 

“Most of them were found in the Reignes of Edward 
the fourth, and Henry the eighth, Kings of England, and 
are these which follow, viz. : — 

. Mother Shipton’s Prophesies. 
. The Blind Man’s Prophesie. 
. Ignatius Loyala. 

. Sybilla’s Prophesie. 

. Merlin's Prophesie. 

. Otwell Bins’ Prophesie. 

7. M. Brightman’s Prophesie. 

8. M. Giftheil’s Prophesie. 

“With five other Prophesies, never before printed. 
Whereunto is added the Predictions of Mr. John Salt- 
marsh, to his Excellency the Lord Fairfax, and the 
Councell of his Army: as also the Manner of his Death. 
Now printed and published for the satisfaction of those 

| who have been abused by false and imperfect Copies ; 
| with marginal notes on Mother Shipton’s Prophesies, 

| . “London, Newly printed for Francis Coles at the 
- of the Half-Bowle in the Old-Bayly.” Sm. 4to, 
pp- 

An exceedingly rude woodcut, which ay 
nearly half the —. illustrates Mother Shi 
ton’s prediction that Wolsey “ should see York, 


but never come at it.” On one side is Wolsey 
wearing his cardinal’s hat, standing at the top of 
Cawood Castle, looking towards the towers of 
York Minster, which are seen rising on the oppo- 
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site side of the print. In the centre is the 
tesque figure of the prophetess, with her hooked 
nose, her staff in one hand, the other raised with 
extended finger pointing to the cardinal. This, 
I presume, is the woodcut which Mr. Halliwell 
has copied in his account of the manuscripts in the 
Plymouth library. 
he popular interest in the Yorkshire witch 

and her predictions survived the Restoration. In 
1662 and 1663 the tracts already described were 
reprinted with some additional matter, which was 
increased with each edition; but hitherto no at- 
tempt had been made to introduce any account of 
the personal history of Mother Shipton. It was re- 
served for the notorious Richard Head, the author 
of The English Rogue, Proteus Redivivus, and other 
works of a loose description, to invent her bio- 
graphy, and give tothe world a new version of her 
prophecies. In 1667 he issued from the London 
press the first edition of 

“The Life and Death of Mother Shipton; being not 
only a true Account of her strange Birth ; the most im- 

nt passages of her life; but also all her Prophesies, 

now newly collected, and historically explained, from the 
time of her birth, in the reign of King Henry the seventh, 
until this present year 1667. Containing the most im- 
portant passages of State during the reign of these Kings 
and Queens of England following, viz. Henry the Eighth, 
Edward the Sixth, Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, King 
James, King Charles the First, King Charles the Second. 

“ Strangely preserved amongst other writings belonging 
to an old Monastry in Yorkshire, and now published for 
the information of posterity.” London, 4to. 


The author's reticence as to the name of the 
“old monastery in Yorkshire” in which the 
original MS. was preserved, is sufficiently sus- 

icious; but he lets the cloven foot plainly appear 
in the postscript to his preface, in which he de- 
sires the courteous reader “ to pass over some 
seeming impossibilities in the first sheet, allowing 
the author licentia poetica in her description, and 
some actions performed in her minority; and only 
to weigh the more serious part of her prophesies.” 
The fact is, that the whole of Head's Book is pure 
fiction. He has rejected the traditional prophe- 
cies contained in the early tracts, which from their 
local colour might be supposed to have some 
foundation in truth, and has substituted for them 
a long series of predictions which he ascribes to 
Mother Shipton, but which, it is obvious, are his 
own ingenious contrivances to answer equally in- 
— interpretations. Nevertheless, this pro- 

uction has been accepted by the popular taste as 
the authentic history of the Yorkshire witch, and 
has been reprinted in every variety of form, and 
sold as a chap-book in all parts of the = pape 

Drake, the historian of York, who lived a cen- 
tury and a half ago, in his memoir of Wolsey as 
fifty-seventh Archbishop of York, observes that 
this prelate was never at York, though he came 
so near to it as Cawood; which makes good a 


prophecy of Mother Shipton, esteemed an old 
witch in those days, who foretold he should see 
York, but never come at it. 

“TI should not have mentioned this idle story” (he 
— “ but that it is fresh in the mouths of our country 
people at this day; but whether it was a real prediction, 
or raised after the event, I shall not take upon me to de- 
termine. It is more than probable, like all the rest of 
these kind of tales, the accident gave occasion to the 
story.” (See “ Eboracum,” p. 450.) 

Mr. Hargrove, in the first edition of his History 
of Knaresborough, published nearly a century ago, 
notices the traditionary prophecies of the famous 
Yorkshire sibyl, Mother Shipton, as being still 
familiar to the inhabitants of her native town. 

Head, at the close of his wasany ( gives a rude 
representation of a woman upon her knees with 
her hands joined as if in prayer, which he pretends 
was taken from a monument erected to the memory 
of Mother Shipton at Clifton, about a mile from 
the city of York. Not many years ago a sculp- 
tured stone was standing near Clifton, on the high 
road leading from York to the village of Ship 
which was universally called by the name 
Mother Shipton. But it was undoubtedly the 
figure of a warrior in armour, much mutilated, 
which had been a recumbent monumental statue, 
and was most probably brought from the neigh- 
bouring abbey of St. Mary, and placed upright as 
a boundary stone. It has lately been removed 
to the museum of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society. D. 


THE COMYNS OF BADENOCH. 
(4" S. i. 563, 608; ii. 23.) 

I have been much interested by HERMENTRUDE’S 
extracts from the records, and, as requested, beg to 
reply to that lady’s queries to the best of my ability, 
though at present out of reach of many authori- 
ties. First, as to Admorus, the grandson (by his 
son John) of Bruce’s great rival, I transcribe the 
following from Mr. Riddell’s Peerage and Consis- 
torial Law, 1842. (Appendix, p. 1045, note) : — 

“The last fullest notice of the principal m le Comyn 
line of Badenagh, the most powerful family i:. Scotland 
before the Douglases, and which threw off so many dis- 
tinguished cadets, including the Comyns, Earls of Mene- 
teth, the Comyns Earls of Buchan (afterwards repreze.ted 
by the English Beaumonts, who took the title, ana {rum 
whom a IV. sprung), the Comyns, Barons of hil- 
bride, who had also large estates in England, &c, &. 
may be supplied by a mandate or order of Edward II. ia 
1315, wherein, upon a narrative of the faithful adherence 
of ‘ bone memorie Johannes Comyn, filius Johannis Com 
dudum defuncti,’ to himself and Edward I., and that his 


Scottish lands had been laid waste and destroyed by the 
‘rebels’ in Scotland, he in consequence extends the posses 
sion of certain English manors, granted to the former, 
y iu nobis pl it,— Margarete que fait uxor pre- 


fati Johannis’—in subsidium sustentationis sue, et Admori 
Jilti eorandem Johannis et Margarete.”—See Rotulorum 
in Curia ii Abbreviatio, vol. i. pp- 
209-10, 
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This eminent antiquary adds, respecting his dis- 
covery, that “ Margaret and Admorus (evidently 
Aymer, after Aymer de Valence, his near kins- 
man,) are new characters; while in the latter, 


| 
| 


om | and energy of Bruce, which in the end 
enabled him to triumph over such a phalanx of 
enemies with the might of England at their back. 

Thanking A. R. (4 S. ii. 23) for his note re- 


who must have died young, also expired the last | garding still subsisting Comyns, I would ask him 


Jeam of the direct and once redoubtable male 

Badenagh line.” They were thus, he says, in the 

ear after Bannockburn, as “ refugees in a foreign 

d, obliged to take a charitable but uncertain 
uest.”” 

he surname of Margaret, widow of John Comyn 

the younger, does not appear from the above. 

Thomas Lord Wake of Liddel was one of the disin- 

herited lords (les querrelleurs, as they were called) 


who accompanied Edward Balliol in his expedition | 


to Scotland in 1332. Many of them were connected 

by blood or affinity with Balliol and the Comyns, 

and a complete list of their names, estates, and 

claims will be found in Hailes’ Annals—which is 

not beside me—which may perhaps explain the 
int. 

There is a later notice of the other Adomar (de 
Strabolgy), which I quote from memory (from 
another controversial work of the above eminent 
lawyer, the Reply to Bardowie), in a grant, 34th 
of Edw. III's reign (1360), to him, therein styled 
“notre cher oncle, Monsieur Eymer d’Athells,” 
of the Manor of Felton, by his nephew David de 
Strabolgy, the last Earl of Athole of this surname, 
who died in England in 1375, possessed of Day- 
ington Court in Kent. This earl’s seal exhibits a 

b on either side of his own arms, allusive to 

oan his paternal grandmother, co-heiress of Ba- 

denoch ; while his mother, Catherine Beaumont, 
wife of the earl killed in 1335 at Kilblane, was 
the daughter of the heiress of Buchan. Henry 
de Beaumont, her father, married Alicia Comyn, 
the heiress of Buchan, and as one of the disin- 
herited lords, claimed that earldom in her right. 

Lastly, I do not know who the John Comyn 
was who died in ssion of the manor of Kyn- 
sale (Ireland) “ before May 10, 1371.” Was this 
not the property of the De Courcys from a much 
earlier period? It is the first notice I have ever 
seen of Comyns in Ireland after their decadence 
in Seotland, and is decidedly interesting. He 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


if there was not once in his county a family, 
“Cumming of Culter,” which held a baronetcy, 
and one of whom, some time in last century, had 
the title of “ King of the Cherokee Indians”? I 
think I have seen this somewhere. 

Ane o-Scortus. 


A. R. has pointed out that the statement of 
Ane o-Scorus — “ The worshipful and knightly 
house of Altyre is, and has long been, the only 
one of the name in Scotland”—is erroneous. I am 
sure A. R, will allow me to correct his own state- 
ment that Mr. Cumine of Rattray in Aberdeen- 
shire “holds by long descent” (by which I pre- 
sume he means inheritance arising from descent) 
“a portion of the wide domains which once be- 
longed to the earldom.” 

The quotation which A. R. gives from one of 
the publications of the Spalding Club shows that 
the name of Comyn, Cumming, or Cumine, had 
disappeared at one time from Aberdeenshire. Such 
was’ certainly the case. All bearing that dan- 
gerous patronymic had, when the national cause 
became triumphant under Bruce, either been slain, 
driven out, or, as was probably the case with the 
family of Buchan of Auchmacoy, cited by A. R., 
who bear the Comyn arms, forced to change their 
surname. But, a century later, descendants of 
the great old race are again found in the old 
earldom, not afraid to call themselves by their 
real name, and their origin, as preserved in family 
records, and acknowledged by the Altyre family, 
from whom they sprang, to be authentic, may 
found detailed in its main points in Douglas’s 
Baronage of Scotland. It can thus be sho~n that, 
from the commencement of the fifteenth c. ‘ry, 
several branches of the Altyre family have re- 
settled, at different times, in Aberdeenshire, three 
of which at least are still represented. 

It appears that a certain Duncan Cumming of 
Lochtervandich, in Glenrinnes (second son of Sir 


must have been a scion of some subsidiary line of | Richard Cumming of Altyre, who flourished about 


Comyns, for the houses of Badenagh and Buchan 
were by this time extinct — as Comyns — though 
the Talbots and Beaumonts, their female repre- 
sentatives, continued to receive summonses to the 


English parliaments as “ Lords Comyn of Bade- | 


h,” and “ Earls of Buchan.” 
or much valuable and more detailed inform- 
ation as to the Comyns, I would beg to refer 
HrMentrupe to the Appendix to Mr. Riddell’s 
learned work above quoted. The close connec- 
tion subsisting between the Balliols, the Comyns, 
the Hastings, and other powerful families excites 


one’s admiration even at this distant day, for the | 


the middle ~f the fourteenth century) had several 
sons, one of ‘he younger of whom settled in the 
Buchan district of Aberdeenshire, and was an- 
cestor of the families of Cumming, or Cuming, of 
Birness, Kininmond, and others. The family of 
Birness is still represented, through the female 
line, by John Gordon-Cuming-Skene, Esq., of 
Pitburg, Birness, and Dyce; Kininmond is be- 
lieved to be extinct. wo centuries later, in 
1634, the eldest male representative of the said 
Duncan Cumming, also a Duncan, sold his estate 
of Lochtervandich to his younger brother, George, 
a successful merchant, who founded a hospital in 
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Elgin, and “ lies under a heraldically sculptured | 


stone in the interior of the cathedral there, de- 
scribed thereon as George Cumming of Lochter- 
vandich.” This George sold Lochtervandich to 


Duff of Braco, ancestor of the Earl of Fife, and | 


urchased the estates of Auchry and Pitullie, in 


Aberdeenshire, settling the former on his eldest | 


son John, and the latter, along with the patronage 


of the hospital in Elgin, on his second, George | 


Cumming. The descendants of this John Cum- 


Auchry until not many Bl 
it and went to New Zealand, where the family 


now is settled. The lineal male heir and repre- | 


sentative of the second brother, George, of Pitullie, 
is undoubtedly Mr. Cumine of Rattray, who, 
though the estate of Pitullie has passed into other 


« Jennifer, f. Corn. Kelt. White wave.”—Introduction, 

“ Gwenever was her full English name, contracted into 
Ganivre, or Ganare—a form that occurs in old Welsh 
registers. Jennifer, as they have it in Cornwall, is stil} 
frequent there; but nowhere else in our island has the 
name been followed.”—Vol. ii. p. 36. 


She gives as synonyms—French, Génévidve, 
Genevion ; Breton, Jenovefa ; Italian, Genoveffa; 
German, Genovefa; Russian, Zenevieva; and 
Illyrian, Genovefa and Genovefica, besides several 


: . | other forms of the name. 
ming, who were of course the lineal representa- | 


tives of Lochtervandich, possessed the estate of | 


ears ago, when they sold | 


Ferguson, in his Teutonic Name System, in his 
anxious endeavour to give a Scandinavian or Teu- 
tonic origin to nearly every English or French 


| name, has the following (p. 443-4) :— 


hands, still retains the patronage of the hospital | 


at Elgin, above mentioned. The estate of Rat- 
tray was acquired in recent times, so that it is only 
a coincidence, though an ae one, that 
Mr. Cumine now possesses, as stated by A. R., 
“the site of'one of the chief castles, and the remains 
of the royal burgh of Rattray. . . 
by the powerful family from which he claims to be 
descended.” 


That that “claim” is undeniable has been shown 
above. Another branch of the Altyre family, 
Cumming of Logie, is, I believe, still flourishing, 
and one more, Cuming of Relugas, is represented, 
through the female line, by Sir Thomas Dick- 
Lauder, Bart. 

I must add that, three generations ago, the 
spelling of their family name became fixed, 


- which were erected | 


“From the Old Norse ginna, to seduce, gan, magic, are 
probably the following. A large proportion of the ancient 
names from this root seem to have been those of women, 
and the general sense is probably only that of seductive- 
ness or fascination. But in one case, where we find 
Ganna as the name of a fortune-teller or witch, we must 
take the direct sense of magic.* A stem liable to inter- 
mix is gagan, gain.” 

With all due deference to Mr. Ferguson, it 
may in general be taken for a certainty that, 
where we find a favourite name (and various com- 
| pounds of the root or stem of that name) and that 
| it may be fully explained in the language of the 
| nation where it is used, we may take that meaning 
| as the real signification of the word ; and here we 

have a name, the root of which is still to be found 

as a living witness in female names in Wales and 

| the bordering counties at the present time. There 

| are many females in this neighbourhood now 
bearing the names of Gwenllean and Gwenifrid. 
James Brapon. 


as regards the Pitullie branch, in the form of | Albion House, Pont-y-Pool. 


“Cumine”; and the senior branch, Auchry, seems | 
to have followed their example. Birness had lat- | 


terly spelt Cuming with one m; Altyre, Relugas, 
and Logie seem to have used two; so that Altyre, 


the parent stem of all these, uses the spelling | usually shortened into Jenny. 


| This name is not at all uncommon in Cornwall. 
| I have often seen it in parochial registers, and 
| have found it borne by living persons. It is 
t is variously 


most different from the original “ oa any | written, as will be seen from the following ex- 


now in use at all. 


| tracts from the parish registers of Bodmin : — 


There is a charter of Robert the Bruce (Reg. Mag. | _“ Jennefef, dau. of Humphry Williams, was 


Sig. 24) which proves the existence of branches of 
the Baliol and Comyn families to which little atten- 
tion has been directed. By it the king grants to 
his well-beloved and faithful knight Henry de 
Baliol the whole lands of Brankishelme, in the 
barony of Hawick, “ exceptis illis septem libratis 
et sex denariatis terre que per nos Waltero Comyn 
infra dictam terram de Brankishelme sunt con- 
cesse.”” Grorce Vere Irvine. 


JENIFER. 
S. ii. 36.) 
Miss Yonge, in her History of Christian Names, 
ny and vol. ii. p. 132, mentions Jennifer as 
‘ollows : — 


1717.” 

Jenefret, dau, of Walker Hobbs, was bap‘. 1724.” 

“Thomas, son of Joseph Gatty and Jane his wife, was 
bap‘, Ap!. 1762.” 

“ Philippa, dau. of Joseph Gatty and Jenifer his wife, 
| was bap*. Dect. 1762. 

“John, son of Joseph Gatty and Jennifer his wife, was 
bap*, 1765.” 

“Joseph, son of Joseph Gatty and Jane his wife, was 
bap*. 1769.” 


* “ Perhaps to this stem we may put the female name 
Genovefa, sixth century, and the present Christian name 
Genovefa in Germany, and Génévieve in France. If the 
name be German, it might mean ‘ weaver of spells.’ Miss 
Yonge, however, argues for a Celtic origin, as also do 
Leo and Mone. But Grimm assumes the Germanhood of 
the name, which compares with others having the same 
termination.” 
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In the case of Mrs. Gatty, it will be noticed 
that she was called indifferently Jenifer or Jane. 
I should be glad to ascertain if any other instance 
of this exists. 

It seems to me scarcely probable that the hard 

in “Guenever” can be softened into the soft j 
in “Jenifer,” nevertheless it is curious that the 
jatter name is found to prevail in a race essen- 
tially British. Is the name also found in Wales? 

Joun 

Hammersmith. 


My mother had several sisters, one of whom 
was named Jennifer (we always spelled the name 
thus), and another Jane (known in the family as 
“Jenny”). I mention the latter fact to show 
that Jennifer was not a corruption of Jenny. 

Wm. PENGELLY. 


Torquay. 


HEBER’S MISSIONARY HYMN. 
(4" 8S. i. 222.) 


The following information regarding this well- 
known hymn will, I hope, be of interest to all 
readers of “N. & Q.” It was first given to me 
by a lady whose mind is “full of suggestions and 
remembrances,” and to whom the readers of 
“N. & Q.” are indirectly indebted for some in- 
teresting notes; but I transcribe it now verbatim 
from the fly-leaf, accompanying the facsimile of 
the original autograph of the “ bishop's.” 
9 ed by Messrs. Hughes & Son, Wrex- 

“On Whitsunday, 1819, the late Dr. Shipley, Dean of 
St. Asaph, and Vicar of Wrexham, preached a Sermon 
in Wrexham Church, in aid of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign parts. That day was 
also fixed for the commencement of the Sunday Evening 
Lectures, intended to be established in that Church, and 
the late Bishop of Calcutta (Heber), then Rector of 
Hodnet, the Dean’s Son-in-law, undertook to deliver the 
first Lecture. In the course of the Saturday previous, the 
Dean and his Son-in-Law being together at the Vicar- 
age, the former requested Heber to write ‘ Something 
for them to sing in the morning,’ and he (Heber) retired 
for that purpose from the table, where the Dean and a 
few friends were sitting, to a distant part of the room. 
In & short time the Dean enquired, ‘What have you 
written?’ Heber having then composed the first three 
verses, read themover. ‘There, there, that will do very 
well,’ said the Dean ; ‘ No, no, the sense is not complete,’ 
replied Heber ; accordingly, he added the fourth verse, 
and the Dean being inexorable to his repeated request 
of ‘Let me add another, oh! let me add another,’ thus 
completed the Hymn of which the annexed is a fac- 
simile, and which has since become so celebrated ; it was 
sung the next morning in Wrexham Church, for the first 
time,—E.” 

The original autograph, which was exhibited at 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, was in the large 
collection of autographs of the late Dr. Raffles, an 
ardent lover of such interesting relics. The hymn 
reads as follows: — 


| 
| 


“*Twas when the Seas were roaring.* 
“ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains, 
From India’s coral Strand, 

Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their Golden Sand, 
From many an ancient River, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain. 
“ What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s Isle, 
Though every prospect pleases, 
And only Man is vile, 
In vain, with lavish kindness, 
The gifts of God are strown, 
The Heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone! — 
“Can we, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 
Can we to men benighted 
The Lamp of Life deny ? — 
Salvation! Yea, Salvation! 
The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 
Has learn’d Messiah's name ! — 
“ Waft, waft ye winds the story, 
And 4 waters, roll, 
Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from Pole to Pole! 
Till, o’er our ransom'd Nature, 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 
In bliss return to reign!” 

I have copied the verses verbatim; the capital 
letters and punctuation are Heber’s own. Ceylon, 
in the second stanza, the disputed point, is the 
right and original reading. The whole hymn has 
but one correction: in the second stanza, savage 
had been written down first, and has then been 
softened down into heathen; in fact, the whole 
seems to have been what is commonly called “ an 
inspiration,” and has been written down by its 
gentle author “wie aus einem Guss,” as the 
Germans have it. The handwriting is small, re- 
minding one somewhat of that of Leigh Hunt, 
though less delicate; and the last verse is written 
with a trembling hand, as if the writer had been 
deeply touched or affected by his subject. 

Hermann KInprt. 


THE MONASTERY OF KCENIGSSAAL. 
ii. 9.) 

Pius II., whose character by Machiavelli is 
that he “showed himself mindful above all of the 
welfare of Christendom and the honour of his 
church, independent of any passion or interest of 
his own” (Storie Fiorentine, 1. vi.), is better 
known, and was a better man, as AZneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini, notwithstanding some traces of early 
gallantry. (Zpist. ccccix.) Before he was pope, 


* To which tune the hymn has generally been sung, 
the original of Gay’s charming poem. 
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he maintained that the pope was vicar of the 
church, not of Christ. He speaks of the corrup- 
tions of the clergy in the same terms as did Huss 


and Jerome of Prague, whose martyrdom he wit- | 


nessed, and said their fortitude exceeded that of | spondent W. H. C.,I 


‘LADY KILSYTH. 
ii. 28.) 


In accordance with the request of your corre. 
transcribe the following 


the philosophers of antiquity; and is perhaps | account of the discovery of the bodies of this 
the only man of his church who has truly stated | lady and her infant from the little book he men. 
the tenets of the reforming Protestants, or, as | tions: — 


he’ terms them, “hujus pestifere ac jampridem 
damnatz factionis.” (Hist. Bohemia, p. 50.) I 
have not found in any of his works that I have 
been able to consult a description of Zbraszlaw, 
so named in Bohemian, Aula regia in Latin, and 
Kénigs-saal in German. This was a Cistercian 
cloister, according to Zedler; and in the arch or 


dome of the parlour the whole of the Old and New | 


Testament was written in letters of gold. It was 


two (German) miles from Prague, near Beraun, and | 


was founded by Wenceslaus 1V.: an account of it 
in 1304 is to be found in Diplomatar. Bohema- 
Siles. apud von eg Script. Rer. Siles. 
tom. i. p. 943, seg. n. 38. The kings of Bohemia 
often directed their interment here. In 1420 
(10 Aug.) it was destroyed by the Hussites under 
Zischka, where the Emperor Wenceslaus had been 
interred in 1402. (Lenfant, Hist. de la Guerre des 
HTussites,i.114.) Its abbot, Petrus, has described 
it in hisChronica Aule Regis, but only from 1317 
to 1333. Zedler’s authorities are Zeiler, Topogr. 
Bohem. p. 38; Bucelinus, Monast. Germ. Imp. 
p- 201, and Balbinus, Misc. Dec. 1. lib. iii. 19 and 3, 
p. 133. Zeiler is very brief, but says that the 
gold letters were on the board-fence of the garden ; 
adding that Aneas Sylvius cannot praise this 
monastery too much. Bucelinus is still shorter ; 
he merely says it was “sub regula divi Benedicti, 
et reformatione Cisterciensi.” Perhaps when 
Sylvius (Soca is translated 
into the lan of men (sepérav dvOpéxwr), we 
shall find that he alludes to maps and exotic 


plants. The writing of the Bible on the walls | 


was borrowed from the Mahometans, who so or- 
namented their walls by extracts from the Koran, 
being forbidden to adorn them with figures or 
images such as the factitious representations of 
the Trinity, the Virgin, eaints, &e. The cheap- 
ness with which the Bible in any living language 
can be obtained by the clergy and laity now, pre- 
cludes the necessity of posting it on the walls for 
convenience of the clergy exclusively. There is 
not the slightest reason to suppose that the 
gardens and cloisters of Kénigssaal were at all 
comparable to our horticultural, botanical, and 
zoological gardens, still less to the Crystal Palace. 
I have been unable to refer to Mr. K. H. Digby's 
Compitum, or his authority, Dubois’ Hist. de I’ Ab- 
baye de Morimond, as I cannot find those works 
in the Catalogues of the British Museum. 


T. J. Bucxton. 
Wiltshire Road, Stockwell, S.W. 


“ Preserved Bodies.—There is an arched vault, or bury- 
ing ground, under the church of Kilsyth, in Scotlan 
which was the burying-place of the family of Kilsyth 
until the estate was forfeited and the title became extinet 
in the year 1715; since which it has never been used for that 
purpose, except once. The last earl fled with his family 
to Flanders, and, according to tradition, was murthered 
to death about the year 1717, along with his lady and 
infant child, and a number of other unfortunate Scottish 
exiles, by the falling in of the roof of a house where 
were assembled. What became of the body of the earlis 
not known, but the bodies of Lady Kilsyth and her infant 


| were embowelled and embalmed, and soon afterwards 


} 


sent over to Scotland. They were landed, and lay at 
Leith for some time, in a cellar, where they were after. 
wards carried to Kilsyth, and buried in great pomp in 
the vault above mentioned. 

“In the spring of 1796, some rude regardless young 
men having paid a visit to this ancient cemetery, tor 
open the coffin of Lady Kilsyth and her infant. With 


astonishment and consternation they saw the bodies of - 


Lady Kilsyth and her child as perfect as the hour they 
were entombed. For some weeks this circumstance was 
kept secret; but at last it began to be whispered in 
several companies, and soon excited great and general 
curiosity. ‘On the 12th of June,’ says the minister of 
the parish of Kilsyth, in a letter to J. Garnet, MD, 
‘when I was from home, great crowds assembled, and 
would not be denied admission. At all hours of the night, 
as well as the day, they afterwards persisted in gratifying 
their curiosity. I saw the body of Lady Kilsyth soon 
after the coffin was opened; it was quite entire. Every 
feature and every limb was as full, nay the very shroud 
was as clear and fresh, and the colours of the ribbons as 
bright, as the day they were lodged in the tomb, What 
rendered this scene more striking, and truly interesting, 
was, that the body of her son and only child, the natural 
heir of the title and estates of Kilsyth, lay at her knee 
His features were as composed as if he had been only 
asleep. His colour was as fresh, and his flesh as plump 
and full, as in the perfect glow of health; the smile of 
infancy and innocence sat on his lips. His shroud was 
not only entire, but perfectly clean, without a particle 

dust upon it. He seems to have been only a few months 
old. The body of Lady Kilsyth was equally well pre- 


| served; and at alittle distance, from the feeble light of 


a taper, it would not have been easy to distinguish w 
ther she was dead or alive. The features, nay the very 
expression of her countenance, were marked and distinct; 
and it was only in a certain light that you could distin- 
guish anything like the ghastly and ag: nizing traits of & 
violent death. Nota single fold of her shroud was dix 
composed, nor a single member impaired. 

“*Let the candid reader survey this sketch; let him 
recal to mind the tragic tale that it unfolds; and say, if 
he can, that it does not arrest the attention and int 
the heart. For my own part, it excited in my mind 4 
thousand melancholy reflections; and 1 could not but 
regret that such rudeness had been offered to the 
(remains) of the dead, as to expose them thus to the 
public view. 

“The body seemed to have been preserved in some 
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liquid nearly of the colour and the appearance of brandy. 
The whole coffin seemed to have been full of it, and all its 
contents saturated with it. The body had assumed some- 
what the same tinge, but this only served to give it a fresher 
look. It had none of the ghastly livid hue of death, but 
rather a copper complexion. It would, I believe, have been 
difficult for a chemist to ascertain the nature of this 
liquid, though perfectly transparent ; it had lost all its 
ngent qualities, its taste being quite vapid. 

«* The head reclined in a pillow, and as the covering de- 
cayed, it was found to contain a collection of strong-scented 
herbs, Balm, sage, and mint, were easily distinguished ; 
and it was the opinion of many that the body was filled 
with the same. 

«¢ Although the bodies were thus entire at first, I confess 
lexpected to see them crumble into dust; especially as 
they were exposed to the open air, and the pure aromatic 
fluid had evaporated; and it seems surprising that they 
did not. For several weeks they underwent no visib 
change, and had they not been sullied with dust, and 
drops of grease from the candles held over them, I am 
confident they might have remained as entire as ever; 
for even a few months ago(many months after) the bodies 
were as firm and compact as at first; and though pressed 
with the finger, did not yield to the touch, but seemed to 
retain the elasticity of the living body. Even the shroud, 
though torn by the rude hands of the regardless multi- 
tude, is still strong and free from rot. 

“* Perhaps the most singular phenomenon is, that the 
bodies seem not to have undergone the smallest decompo- 
sition or disorganisation. Several medical gentlemen 
have made a small incision in the arm of the infant; the 
substance of the body was quite firm, and every part in 
its original state.’” — Curiosities for the Ingenious, 12mo, 
1821, p. 36. 

Next follows an account of several instances of 
the artificial preservation of bodies, concluding 
with a statement of the discovery in 1569 of three 
Roman soldiers, “in the dress of their country, 
fully equipped with warlike instruments.” They 
were dug out of a moss of great extent, called 
Kazey Moss. “ When found, after a lapse of pro- 
bably about fifteen hundred years, they were quite 
fresh and plump.” Bates. 

Birmingham. 


VOLTAIRE. 
(4% i. 587, 613; ii. 22.) 


The correspondence between Voltaire and Lord 
Lyttelton was published half a century ago by 
Rebecca Warner, in her volume of Original Let- 
ters, &c., 8vo, 1817. Lord Brougham was well 
acquainted with it; and has characterised the 
statement of Horace Walpole as to the letter of 
Voltaire, that “not one word of it is tolerable 
English,” as a gross exaggeration. (Men of Letters 
of the Time of George I11.) 

When [ wrote my paper on the “Bones of 
Voltaire,” I regarded his heart simply as a phy- 
sical organ, without reference to the moral feelings 
and qualities of which that viscus is held to be 
the seat. Thus it was, that when I quoted the 
Witticism which gave preference to the intellect of 
the philosopher, I did not think it worth while to 


qualify it by the ~ pmony of Bulwer, that the epi- 
gram of his friend was “ more witty than just.” 
The great novelist adds :— 


“Voltaire had no sentiment in his writings, though 
not, perhaps, devoid of it himself. Indeed, he could not 
have been generous with so much delicacy, if he had not 
possessed a finer and a softer spirit than his works dis- 
play. Still less could he have had that singular love for 
the unfortunate, that courag compassion for the oP 

rest, which so prominently illustrates his later li 

‘o one could with less justice be called ‘heartless’ than 
Voltaire. He was remarkably tenacious of all early 
friendships, and loved as dooney as he disdained deeply. 
Any tale of distress imposed upon him easily ; he was 
the creature of impulse, and half a child to the last. He 
had a stronger feeling for humanity than any of his co- 
temporaries : he wept when he saw Turgot, and it was in 
sobs that he stammered out ‘ Laissez-moi baiser cette main 
qui a signé le salut du peuple!’ Had Voltaire never writ- 
ten a line, he would have come down to posterity as a 
practical philanthropist. A village of fifty peasant in- 
habitants was changed by him into the home of one thou- 
sand two hundred manufacturers. His character at Fer- 
ney is still that of the father of the poor. As*a man he 
was vain, self-confident, wayward, irascible; kind-hearted, 
generous, and easily moved. He had nothing of the 
Mephistophiles,”"—The Student. 

A hundred years before this, Goldsmith had 
written his beautiful “Apostrophe on the sup- 
posed Death of Voltaire ” : — 

“Should you look (says he) for the character of Vol- 
taire among the journalists and illiterate writers of the 
age, you will there find him characterised as a monster 
with ahead turned to wisdom, and a heart inclined to vice ; 
the powers of his mind and the baseness of his principles 
forming a detestable contrast. But seek for his charac- 
ter among writers like himself, and you find him very 
differently described. You perceive him in their accounts 
possessed of good nature, humanity, greatness of soul, 
fortitude, and almost every virtue; in this description, 
those who might be supposed best acquainted with his 
character. are unanimous. The royal Prussian, D’Argens, 
Diderot, D’'Alembert, and Fontenelle, conspire in draw- 
ing the picture, in describing the friend of man, and the 

tron of every rising genius.”—Citizen of the World. 

ter XLII. 

In the same spirit a forcible modern writer, not 
otherwise favourable to Voltaire (see Hypocrisy : 
a Poem, 8vo, Tiverton, 1812, p. 91), writes: — 

“ Yet Ferney still redeems her patron’s fame, 

And grateful lauds her benefactor’s name ; 

Whilst some bright spots his panegyrists boast, 

And one transcendant act—itself a host, 

Unmix’'d applouse and approbation wins, 

And CaLas covers multitudes of sins.” 

Modern Antiquity and other Poems, by the 

late Rev. C. ©, Colton, author of Lacon, 
&c. 12me, London, 1835, p. 120. 

I have already referred to the admirable essay 
on Voltaire which forms the first of the late Lord 
Brougham’s Lives of Men of Letters of the Time of 
George III. No more liberal and discriminative 
appreciation of the literary labours of the great 
Frenchman exists; and the illustrious biographer 
records with — fidelity the noble and generous 
deeds which the philosopher loved to perform, 
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and gives earnest testimony to the goodness of 
disposition from which they proceeded : — 

“ He was fond of assisting persons in distress, but chiefly 
young persons of ability struggling with difficult cir- 
cumstances. Thus the niece of Corneille, left in a desti- 
tute condition, was invited, about the year 1760, to 
Ferney, where she remained for several years, and re- 
ceived her education. But above all, he was the protec- 
tor of the oppressed, whether by political or ecclesiastical 
tyranny. His fame rests on au imperishable foundation 
as a great writer,—certainly the greatest of a highly 
polite and cultivated age; but these claims to our respect 
are mingled with sad regrets at the pernicious tendency of 


V’heureuse destinée de cet homme unique, de tirer de loubli 
et de l'indigence la postérité de Corneille, et de sauver de 
l’oppression et de l'ignominie la postérité de Calas,” 
(CEuvres de De la Harpe, tom. iii. p. 81. 

The witty phrase cited by P. A. L.— (“Pour 
étre heureux il faut avoir un bon estomac et 
un mauvais cceur”)—has long been familiar 
to me, and I shall now feel much obliged bys 
reference to the work of Voltaire in which it jg 
to be found. Even if he ever said or wrote it~ 


| which I doubt—I should draw from it an infer. 


no small portion of his works. As the champion of in- | 


jured virtue, the avenger of enormous public crimes, he 


hearts of all good men; and this post of his character, 
untarnished by any stain, enfeebled by no failing, is 
justly to be set up against the charges to which other 
passages of his story are exposed, redeeming those pas- 
sages from the dislike or the contempt which they are 
calculated to inspire for their author.” 


One short passage more from the essay of Car- 
lyle: — 

“To the help-needing he was at all times a ready bene- 

or; many were the hungry adventurers who profited 
of his bounty, and then bit the hand that had fed them. 
If we enumerate his generous acts, from the case of the 
Abbé Desfontains, down to that of the widow Calas, and 
the Serfs of Saint Claude, we shall find that few private 
men have had so wide a circle of charf@y, and have 
watched over it so well... .. Voltaire was not without 
his experience of human baseness ; but he still had a fellow 
feeling for human suffering; and delighted, were it only 
as an honest Juxury, to relieve them, His attachments 
seem remarkably constant and lasting, &c. ...... 
At all events it will be granted that, as a private man, 
his existence was beneficial, not hurtful, to his fellow- 
men; the Calases, the Sirvens, and so many orphans and 
outcasts whom he cherished and protected, ought to cover 
multitude of sins. It was his own sentiment, and, to all 
appearance, a sincere one : — 

‘J’ai fait un peu de bien; c’est mon meilleur ouvrage.’ 
Perhaps there are few men, with such principles and such 
temptations as his were, that could have led such a life ; 
few that could have done his work, and come through it 
with cleaner hands. If we call him the greatest of all 
Persifleurs, let us add that, morally speaking also, he is 
the best ; if he excels all men in universality, sincerity, 
— clearness of mockery, he perhaps combines with 

as much worth of heart, as in any man that habit can 
admit of.”—Carlyle, Foreign Review, 1829. 

Few had enjoyed better opportunities of form- 
ing a correct judgment of Voltaire than De La 
Harpe. Read his Précis Historique on the cha- 
racter of his friend : — 

“Nul écrivain n’a tant fait aimer l"humanité, et tant 
fait hair les deux plus grands ennemis qu'elle ait, le fana- 
tisme et la tyrannie. ... . 

“Cette sensibilité vive et prompte qui anime tous ses 
ouvrages, a di le dominer aussi dans saconduite. n'a 
jamais résisté & l’impression, du mérite, ni au ressentiment 
d'un outrage. Il a répandu ses bienfaits, méme sur des 
ingrats, et exercé des vengeances, méme sur des hommes 
vils. Apres la gloire de pardonner & ses ennemis, la plus 

nde est de s’en étre fait craindre. 

“Il a Glevé le premier sa voix en faveur du sang inno- 
cent que l’erreur venait de répandre ; et il est entré dans 


| 


ence exactly opposite to that which it has given 
rise to in the mind of your correspondent. The 


claims a veneration which embalms his memory in the | ™&2 who enjoys happiness is content; while he 


who does not, seeks to discover the causes which 
— or destroy it. Among the calumnies 

eaped upon the memory of Voltaire, I do not 
remember to have seen the statement that he had 
a good digestion; or his right questioned to the 
title of the “ vieux malade” of Ferney. “Scares 
a page of his latter productions,” says Goldsmith, 
in the essay I have quoted from, “that does not 
betray the agonies of a heart bleeding under the 
scourge of unmerited reproach.” And yet we are 
now told that this heart was bad as well as his 
stomach ;—as we have been told that he was “a 
shallow fellow,”—but, as Byron adds, “ by some 
of the same school who called Dryden's ode ‘s 
drunken song.’” 

These pages are the repository of facts, rather 
than opinions. But the opinions of great men, 
upon great men, assume the importance of facts; 
and a few of these I have ventured to string toge- 
ther in defence of Voltaire, leaving my own to be 
inferred from the trouble which I have taken 
These opinions are founded upon facts, which no 
one has attempted to challenge or depreciate— 
upon facts, in allusion to one of which, Byron in- 
dignantly proclaims that the “school” which he 
treats with such withering contempt,—in the 
record of their accumulated pretences to virtue 
can produce no actions (were all their good deeds 
drawn up in array) to equal or approach the sole 
defence of the family of Calas, by that great and 
unequalled genius—the universal Voltaire.” 

Bates. 

Birmingham. 


Tony Juas: tHe Sone, “Dzar Tom, THIS 
Brown Jue” xii. 523; 4% S. i. 160, 615.) 
Your correspondent A. S. is quite mistaken in his 
supposition that this song “could not have been 
written so early as even i706.” I am unable to 
state at what period it was written, but I cam 
supply the following facts, which prove it to have 
been in existence at least thirteen years @ 
than the date given by your correspondent, and 
that it was not, even then, a new song. - 

It was introduced by O'Keeffe into his comic 
opera, The Poor Soldier, first played at Covent 
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Garden Theatre on November 4, 1783, and was then 
sung by John Johnstone, at that time the favourite 
tenor singer of the theatre, but who afterwards 
became more celebrated for his masterly delineation 
of Hibernian characters, and was known as “ Irish” 
Johnstone. I have before me two different edi- 
tions of the music of the opera, “ composed and 
selected by William Shield”: one nearly, if not 
uite, coeval with the production of the piece, 
and in both which the song is contained, and is 
stated to be “ sung by Mr. Johnstone.” On Sep- 
tember 17, 1790, a singer whose name is almost 
indissolubly associated in the minds of our oldest 
living play-goers with “Dear Tom, this brown 
jug”—Charles Incledon—made his first appear- 
ance in London at Covent Garden Theatre in The 
Poor Soldier, in the character originally played 
Johnstone. The earliest edition of the drama 
The Poor Soldier which has fallen under my 
notice now lies before me. It is one of the Dublin 
iracies, “printed for the booksellers”; has no 
place of publication ; bears date 1786, and og 
to give the piece “as it is acted at the Theatre, 
Smoke (sic) Alley, Dublin.” It contains the song 
of which we are treating, with the note appended : 
“This song not written by Mr. O'Keeffe.” The 
first and third verses only of the song as printed 
in the music are given, as is the case in more 
modern editions of the piece. All these things 
indisputably prove the song to be of at least as 
early a date as 1783; and it doubtless was 
written still earlier. Can any one say when? I 
should incline to the opinion that the form of the 
jug suggested the song, and not the song the jug. 
W. Husk. 


“To my Nose” (4S. i. 316, 403, 463.)—As 
the song of “Jolly Nose” referred to may not 
be accessible to many of the country readers of 
“N. & Q.,” the first verse is here given from 
memory : — 

“ Jolly nose! the bright rubies that garnish thy tip 

Are dug from the mines of Canary ; 
And to keep up their lustre I constantly sip 
Whole hogsheads of claret and sherry. 
Jolly nose! jolly nose! 
Who sees thee above a full glass, 
Doth see thee in all thy perfection ; 
And for the pale snout of a temperate ass 
Entertains the profoundest objection. 
Jolly nose!” 
‘There is in this version a vigour, albeit some- 
what coarse, that makes it worthy of notice. 
BRaDFORD. 


VaRtation oF SURNAMES.—As an appendix to 
Mr. Bratr’s note (4" S. i, 603), the 
may be worth preservation. The other day, in a 
Leicestershire village, I was stopped by a woman 
whosaid hername was Husband, and whoreferred to 
some business relations with me. I knew no such 
person; but in running over the names of the 


people in the village that I knew, I came upon 
that of Osborne. “Ah,” she said, “some people 
calls us Husband, and some calls us Osborne, but 
I calls us Husband.” H. C. W. 


Lutuer’s Avtograrn (4 §, i, 591, 613.) — 
Your correspondent is unable to prevent the 
eccentricities of his ways of looking at things 
from creeping out, even in what he sends to you 
to print. 

n his last note (p. 613) he begins with repeat- 
ing some of his transgressions, goes on to deny 
all of them, and ends with apologising for the 
remainder. 

In his first note (p. 591) he gives a core from 
the calibre of his capacity for his dogmatic judg- 
ments. He cautions collectors against mistakin 
extracts from an author, followed by his qusted 
name, for sentences written and signed by that 
author’s own hand—a caution which could only 
be written by a novice, thinking he had novices 
for his readers. 

The true narrative of the transaction, out of 
which he has attempted his displays, would of 
course be tedious to your readers. 

I must add, that I wonder that the Editor of a 
responsible publication should, without even pre- 
liminary inquiry, accept the risk of printing direct 
attacks which may be sent to him upon the pro- 
perty of other persons. You have, however, 
achieved a triumph of one of the active principles 
of your work, in renewing to me an intercourse 
after which the almost omnipotent post-office has 
long toiled in vain. THomas KERSLAKE. 

Bristol. 

Taree Worps or A Sort (4* ii. 43.)—In 
the western counties this mode of speaking is 
commonly applied to “a dispute or angry alterca- 
tion.” A short time since, a poor person in my 
parish in Wilts, wishing to mark the date of some 
particular occurrence, used this identical phrase— 
“Tt was that very day when you and I had two 
or three words of a sort’: in fact, when a warm 
reprehension on the one part had been as warmly 
replied to on the other. E. W. 


Name or Linearp (3" §. xii. 195, 279.) —In 
Glencanniel, in Ross-shire, there is a lake, seven 
miles long, named “Loch Lingard,” there pro- 
nounced Lingard, the emphasis being laid on the 
first syllable. Vide Black's Picturesque Tourist o 
Scotland (ed. 1867), pp. 555-6. When lately travel- 
ling in that neighbourhood, the name was ex- 
plained.to me as being derived from two Gaelic 
words meaning “long” and “high.” R. R. L. 


Sortep Horse (4" S. i. 30.)— 

“Tt has been known for centuries that even in Southern 
Europe, where the temperature in summer is much 
higher than with us, horses in good condition, and espe- 
cially those that are fat, enjoy walking in deep water. 

“ Horses not used for other purposes are very com- 
monly kept during the entire summer in loose boxes, 
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where they are supplied with green food, and corn and 
hay. This process is termed soiling hunters.” — Plain 
ong Sor the Stable, by Professor Gamgee, pp. 25, 56, edit. 

A hunter is not necessarily a stallion. In my 
time orards was rendered “ stalled” (vide Proverbs 
xv. 17), as a horse stands at livery ina stall. Is 
AoberOas ive or middle? Does it mean “be 
washed ” or “ wash himself”—i. e. bathe? Does 
dvppeios necessarily mean “deep”? Does it not 
rather mean “quickly” or “ clearly-flowing ” ? 
do not still waters run deep ? 

*Axoorhaas, confer the . . . 
xpiavra to a horse of whose diet 
barley or spelt formed a considerable portion. 
The term “corn-fed,” as applied to sheep or bul- 
locks, does not mean that they are only fed with 
corn to the utter exclusion of hay and roots. 


J. B.C.L. 


The following definition of this term has the 
advantage of having been published during the 
life of our great national poet, and possibly about 
the period when the play of Lear was written. 
It is given by Halliwell in his Dictionary of 
Archae and Provincial Words, as an extract from 
Topsell’s Four-Fouted Beasts, 1607, p. 330: — 

“In the spring time give your young horsses bul- 
limung* for many daies together, for that will not only 
make them fat but also purge their bellies; for this pur- 

tion is most necessary for horsses, which is called soy- 
Eng, and ought to continue ten daies together without 
any other meat, giving them the eleventh day a little 
barley, and so forward to the fourteenth; after which 
day continue them in that diet ten daies longer and when 
as they sweat annoint them with oyle, and if the weather 
be colde keepe a fire in the stable ; and you must remem- 
ber when the horse beginneth to purge, that he be kept 
from barly and drinke, and give him greene meat or bul- 
Saas whereof that is best that groweth near the sea 


C. Perret. 

Bayswater. 

“TELL THEM ALL THEY LIE” (4" S. i. 529, 590; 
ii. 45.)—See the last reprint of this poem, called 
“ The Soul's Errand,” with the editor's note on it, 
in Archbishop Trench’s recent work, Household 
Book of English Poetry, p. 6. Lytrerton. 


Davenrer ii. 37.) — 
Should be written “ Rappacini’s.” This tale is by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; it is included in one of his 
well-known series of tales—I think the volume 
named Mosses from an Old Manse. 

W. M. 


Low Sipe Wiypows (4* S. i. 618.) —I do not 
think the term “hagioscope” is ever applied to 
the low side windows; in most cases it would be 
utterly unmeaning ; it is generally applied to the 
sloping cuts or perforations in the inner walls of 
churches, the object of which was to give a view 


* Bullimung. A mixture of oats, peas, and vetches.— 
Tusser’s 


of the altar to the part of the congregation oceu- 
pying the aisles. F. D. H. 
Buzwines (4* S. ii. 35.) — Not entomological, 1 
should say, but convivial; a development of Free. 
masonry, vid “ Oddfellow.” It appears to me de- 
rived from the “ bee’s wing” of good port wine; 
‘buzz, buzz,” was a challenge to drink. (Vids 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities, ii. 210.) A. 


Joun Syare'’s Writines on VELAsquez (4% 
8. ii. 39.)—I cite the following as one of the 
publications in relation to this affair, though it 
may be the same as the one given as The Velasques 
Cause : — 

“ Svare (John, Bookseller, Reading) v. The Trustees 
of the Earl of Fife, for wrongful Seizure and Detention of 
the Celebrated Portrait of Charles the First, by Velasquez, 
8vo. 1851.” 

The picture seems recently to have visited 
America. In a recent volume of Essays, I read 
that — 

“ The missing Charles the First of Velasquez was lately 
exhibited in this country, and the account its possessor 
gives of the mode of its disenvery, and the obstacles 
which attended the establishment of its legal ownership 
in Englard, is a remarkable illustration both of the tact 
of the connoisseur and the mysteries of jurisprudence,”— 
The Collector, by Henry T. Tuckerman, 8vo, 1867, p. 106, 

I possess Mr. Snare’s original pamphlet, and 
was much interested by his account of the dis- 
covery and identification of the picture. I should 
be very ylad to see a succinct account of the 
whole subsequent proceedings, if some contri- 
butor, posted up in the controversy, would have 
the kindness to furnish it. Bates, 

Birmingham. 

In reply to your correspondent in Madrid, I beg 
to subjoin the particulars he is in want of as to 
my old friend Mr. Snare of Reading and his pub- 
cations, viz. : — 

1,“A Brief Description of the Portrait of Prince 
Charles, painted at Madrid in 1623 by Velasquez,” 8yo, 
(12 pages), 1847, 

2. “The Reviews of the Press on‘ the History and 
Pedigree,’ and ‘ Proofs of Authenticity,’ of the Portrait,” 
8vo (24 pages), 1849. 

3. “The Spanish Match ; with the romantic Adventures 
of Prince Charles and the Duke of Buckingham in 1623,” 
folio (16 pages), 1850. 

4.“An Abstract of Proceedings in a Summons of 
Damages against the Trustees of the Earl of Fife,” 8v0 
(26 pages), 1851. 

Mr. Snare is now residing in New York, U.8 
America ; and the fine picture is still in his poe 
session. THomas GEORGE STEVENSON. 

Edinburgh. 

Crry or Lrxcorn (4* S. ii. 33.)—As ragged 
and rugged are to some extent synonymes—for 
the dictionaries give: “ Ragyed=uneven, rugged; 
and ragstone=stone with a rough fracture ”"—I am 
inclined to think the word fragments, in the fol- 
lowing quotation, supports the use of ragged in 
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the former description, and not rugged as sug- 


« Few places in the kingdom exhibit so many ancient 
remains as Lincoln. Saxon, Norman, and pointed arches; 
and door-ways with turrets, walls, mullioned windows, 
and other fragments of old dilapidated buildings, appear 
in every direction.” —Ex. vol. i. p. 195 of Allen’s History 
of the County of Lincoln, 1833, 

J. Beare. 


Misqvorations (4** S. ii. 34.)—In the interests 


of literature it is much to be wished that every | 


one of your contributors would “be down upon” 
misquotation he can expose. Here is one, 
ich your correspondent M. J. says: — 
“I know not how the truth may be, 
I tell it as *twas told to me.” 
Sir Walter Scott’s lines are — 
“ T cannot tell how the truth may be, 
I say the tale as ’twas said to me.” 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
G. M. 


eve 
in 


A TomsstoneE (4* S. ii. 37.) — Might 
I suggest a Greek form of the letter R (rho), used 
as the initial of the word Resurgam? have 


some Runic forms of R, called Reid or Ridhr, | 


which approach it very closely; but I find the 
mark exactly in some early Greek alphabets. - 
Crears, Szears (4" S, i. 558; ii. 16.) — Your 
correspondents who believe the smoking of tobacco 
to be of great antiquity appear to me to be under 
a mistake, and proof is needed to show that the 
tice existed before the discovery of America. 
e (Koran, Prelim. Discourse, v.) says,— 


“At present the use of coffee is generally tolerated, if | 


not granted, as is that of tobacco, though the more re- 
ligious make a scruple of taking the latter, not only be- 
cause it inebriates, but also out of respect to a traditional 
saying of their prophet (which, if it could be made out to 
be his, would prove him a prophet indeed)—that in the 
latter days there should be men who should bear the name 


Moslems, but should not be really such; and that they | 


Seale smoke a certain weed, which should be called to- 
co.” 


The practice of smoking opium in China is pro- 
bably of great antiquity; but the whole of the 
performance and effects, and the materials, differ 
extremely from tobacco-smoking. There is no 
trace of the latter practice in the history and 


monuments of Egypt,* Ethiopia, Chaldea, Syria, | 


Arabia, or India. In Persia, besides tobacco, they 
smoke mountain and Syrian dookkan and hemp 


(hashish). (Lane, Mod. Egypt. i. 187.) The mere | 


resemblance of sound in a few words in different 
languages is delusive, if unsupported by historical 


evidence. No mention is to be found of tobacco | 


or of its use in the Hebrew or Chaldee languages, 
hor in the ancient Sanskrit books. Wilson’s and 


* The blow-pipe must not be mistaken for the tobacco- 


Pipe. (Wilkinson, iii, 224.) 


| Williams's Dictionaries are quite delusive upon 
| many words, as they find names in modern San- 
scrit not only for pipes and tobacco, but for rum, 
brandy, gin, and champagne. In the next edi- 
tions we shall have new Sanscrit for crinoline 
, and chignon. The word 3, written more cor- 


rectly D7", cheres, means the sun, from its heat, 


|" (Judg. viii. 13; Job, ix. 7). The Heliopolis (city 


_ of the sun) in Isaiah (xix. 18) is DIN VY, Ir cheres . 


(city of the sun). In the Masoretic text, and our 
translation, D/] VY, Jr heres (city of destruction). 
| The Hebrew word 099 is the Coptic Pn, re, sun, 
| with the aspirate, Hpn, the sun, which is identical 
| with “Hpy = Juno = heat, as wife or fertile com- 
ion* of the atmosphere=Zeis=Jupiter. The 

reek mythology is chiefly derived from Egypt. 
The word ODM, cheres, also means (2) scabies, and 


| (3) a shell,as in Arabic, eo! cheres, from cheresh, 


| to scratch, which applies to Job's case. But this 
| word can have no possible connection with cigars or 
' sagar pots. The word cigar or segar is exclusively 
of Spanish derivation cigarro, from cigarra, the 
sauterelle, balm-cricket, cicada in Latin, a four 
winged chirping insect with a conical abdomen. 
The word means, in Caribee, a pipe; but 
the Spaniards misapplied the word to the herb. 
Tobacco, damsel and pig-tail cannot be traced 
in Europe earlier than 4.D. 1500. 


T. J. Bucxron. 
Wiltshire Road, Stockwell, S.W. 


Tue Doveras Heart (4* ii. 17, 63.)—If 
Ane1o-Scotus will turn to Nisbet, vol. i. p. 77, 
| he will find in the text of the work the statement 
| that the “winged heart” is the crest of the 
Queensberry family. There is no doubt that the 
peerage is comparatively recent, the first creation 
as Viscount Drumlanrick being in 1628, but the 
family was founded in the fourteenth century by 
a son of the hero of Otterburn. 

I have great doubts whether at this time its 
crest was ornamented by the Annandale bp a 
indeed, I suspect that they were assumed after 
the destruction of the primary branch of the 
Douglas family, the at lords of Galloway and 
Annandale, at the battle near Lochmaben in 
1484, when Sir James Douglas of Drumlanrick 
was killed fighting on the side of the king. I 
am inclined to date the assumption of the wings 
in the year 1553, when the grandson of the said 
Sir James was appointed warden of the western 
marshes, with fall powers of justiciary by the 
Regent Arran. 


* Daughter of Chronos and Rhea (=efflux of time) ; 
Jupiter son of the same; meaning, at a most remote era, 
| an unknown antiquity. “Junonemque, toris = prae- 
| sidet alma maritis.” (Ovid, Heroid. ii. 41.) r. Glad- 
| stone has adopted the err us opinion that “Hp7 is de- 
| rived from &pa, the ground ; a word, according to Liddell 
| and Scott, having no existence in Greek. 
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Ayato-Scortvs is quite correct in supposing that 


misfortune to be thrown from his horse, or, 


the Danish element in the Annandale names came | haps I should say, to lose his seat, but without guf. 
from the west, not the east. In the thirteenth | fering damage. The dean apr | consuled 


century, the Danes, a round by the Ork- | him by showing that there was classic 
e Isle of Man, and had | for his misfortune — 


neys, held the Hebrides, t 


settlements on the east coast of Ireland, while it | 
was not until the great defeat they sustained in | 
1263 from Alex. IIL. at Largs in Ayrshire that | 


their incursions were put an end to, and it was 
not till the 20th July fo06, that their possessions 
in Scotland, with the exception of Orkney or 
Shetland, were resigned by treaty. 


I do not mean to assert that Annandale was | 


ever subjected to the Danish crown, but merely 
that a number of colonists of that nation settled 


in the district, superseding the earlier inhabitants | 


(see the oft-quoted Inquisition of Prince David), 
and gave a Scandinavian character to the names 


in the dale with the cognizance of the wings, | 
which afterwards became the symbol of the | 


The charge of misquotation which ANGLo- 


authority 


“ excutitur, pronusque magister 
Volvitur in caput.”— an, i. 119. 


X. 
Hovr-etass 1x Purrits (4" S. i. 35, 113, 
| 183.)—There is at Leigh church, in Kent, an irog 
_ hour-glass stand affixed to the pulpit. Ten years 
| since I had a drawing made of it, intending it for 
a woodcut for an illustration for my Archeological 
Mine. ALFRED Jonny Donxny, 
Dartford. 
Kentisn Fotx-tore (4 S. i. 361.)\—In West 
| Kent the villagers give the proverb: — 
“ Never a fisherman need there be, 
If fishes could hear as well as see.” 
ALFRED Joun 


comital office therein. | Dartford. 


Scotus brings against me is more applicable to 
himself, as I took the phrase “ his great ancestor” 
from the first line of Mr. Cuming’s paper in the 
British Archeological Journal for nh, 1868, 
p. 35. VERE IRvING. 


Grerx Motto: wip xal i. 604; ii. 
42.)— When works were first established at 
Stockton-on-Tees, one of the partners requested a 
good classical scholar to give a motto for, the 
works. “I can think of none,” was the reply, 
“unless you take that passage of Pindar” (for 
which it would be fruitless to search the autho- 
rised works of that poet), :rip é« ris yas, “ which,” 
he added, “may be rendered either — “ Fire out 
of water,” or “ Pure gas out of the Tees.” 

Not many months since, brewers at Burton- 
upon-Trent, having successfully brought water 
from the river Dove to answer important pur- 

s, for which their precious wells were too 
valuable to be applied, offered a handsome prize 
for any one who should suggest a good classical 
motto to be put upon the waterworks, implying 
that they had supplied silver to spare gold. 

It does not appear that any answer was given 
to their appeal.* TC. 


Leeernes (4" S. ii. 57.) — The old name was 
erdashes; and in my boyhood I knew m 
other. But the words leggings and gaiters wer 
quite in common use several years before 1817. I 
remember both at least ten years earlier. The 
word gaiter is of course borrowed from the French 
guétre. F. C. 


Passace in St. Luxe (4 S. ii. 53.) —Me 
Kerentiey has found a mare’s nest. It is obvi- 
ous to all careful readers that the Gospels ar 
often in the style of memorabilia, and that a con- 
secutive construction is not to be aimed at If 
conjectural criticism is to be applied to the Gor 

ls as it is to Shakespeare, we shall find ourselves 
in a disgraceful muddle. B. H. Cowper. 


Parase (4" S. ii. p. 56.)—In the 16th chapter 
of his novel, the author of Ze Voyage autour de ma 
Chambre, says — 

“ Rosine, ma chienne fidéle, ne manque jamais de venir 
alors tirailler les basques de mon habit de voyage, pour 
que je la prenne sur moi ; elle y trouve un lit tout urrangt 
et fort commode au sommet de l'angle qui forment les dew 
parties de mon corps: un V consonne represente & merveille 
ma situation.” 

The laconic passage quoted by M. Scurumr 


means therefore — 


Durham, 


Your correspondent Mr. Tew is, I believe, per- | 
fectly correct with regard to the individual | 
to whom he ascribes the first suggestion of this; | 
but not so as to the passage in Virgil, which | 
was a quotation made by the late Dean of Christ | 
Church, Dr. Gaisford, to his friend and brother- | 
in-law, Dr. Jenkyns; the latter of whom being | 
better acquainted with Aristotle's Ethics than the 
treatise of Xenophon epi irrxys, had one day the 


t = were suggested in “ N, & Q.” 34 S, v. 116, 269. 
—Ep. 


“] shall bend my body in my arm-chair so as to give 
it the shape of the letter V, and there you can settle 
for as long a period as you like.” 


Gustave MAssox. 


Harrow. 


Portraits or Mozart (4" ii. 36.)—I 
answer to the query of C. H., I beg to say there 
is the print from drawing, done 
1764, representing him at the piano with his 
father and sister: he was then seven years of age 
The next that Iam acquainted with is the picture 
by Battoni in 1770, at the age of fourteen, which 
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has been engraved for Lady Wallace's translation 
of his letters. There is an engraving by Gott- 
schick from a miniature painted by Grassi in 1785, 
when Mozart was twenty-nine. It is a full-face 
likeness. Finally, there are the portraits of a later 
riod, either three-quarters or profile, which give 
the popular likeness of the great master. A pretty 
little German engraving, entitled “ Familie Mo- 
zart,” represents him at the piano with his sister, 
his father standing with his violin, and the por- 
trait of his mother on the wall. J. B. D. 
Reform Club. 


BrapsHAwE, THE Rearcrpe (4* ii. 34, 70.) — 
By an absurd misprint, I am led to assign a date to 
Thomas de Bradeschawe’s appearance on this 
short and shifting scene in the reign of Eliza- 
beth ITT. instead of the third Edward. A Roger de 
Bradschawe also occurs in Deulacresse deeds of 
1353-’8-’70. 

Con to the gene received acceptation 
of the President's his illustrious kins- 
man Milton describes him as — 

« neither gloomy nor severe, but gentle and placid ; exer- 

cising in his own house the rites of hospitality in an | 
exemplary manner, and proving himself on all occasions | 
a faithful and unfailing friend. No one more ready to 
forgive, he was yet impressive and terrible when it fell to 
his lot to pour shame on the enemies of his country— 


whom no threats, no terrors, and no rewards could seduce 
from the plain path of rectitude.” 
Tue Avrnor or A “ History or LEEK.” 
Bakewell. 


John Bradshaw, the President of the High 
Court of Justice, used to occupy a house at Con- 
gleton in Cheshire, and filled several municipal 
offices in that town. Twenty years ago, when a | 
boy, I recollect a poor old woman at Congleton, 
in return for many kindnesses shown to her by 
my family, giving me the original grant of pardon 
to Henry Bradshaw, who was I suppose a brother 
of the regicide. 

At that time I did not care much for such 
things, and handed it over to a friend, a great 
antiquary, in whose collection I imagine it now 
to be, and who thanked me heartily for the pre- 
sent. The document was on a large piece of 
parchment, written in the ancient court-hand ; 
and on the left-hand side, at the top, was a por- 
trait of the grantee of the pardon; but, after the 
lapse of so many years, I cannot say whether it 
was that of Charles II. or James II. 

Is my surmise right, that the said Henry was 
the brother of John Bradshaw? And, let me 
ask, what crime had he committed to merit the 
pardon ? 

_ Bradshaw Hall, near Chapel-en-le-Frith, I have 
visited, and have always understood that it was 
the ancient home of the race. Bradshaw Edge is 
the name of one of the townships of that parish, 


and perhaps in the registers of the church some 

particulars worth knowing concerning that family 

might be discovered—a portion of which is now, 

I believe, settled in Ireland; and no doubt valu- 

able information would be found in the records 

and archives of Congleton. OXoNIENSIS. 
Wormingford, near Colchester. 


Lancasuire Sone (4* 8. i. 390, 619.) —I was not 
aware until I read ALDERMAN WILKINSON’s com- 
munication that “Th’ mon o’ Measter Grundy’s ” 
had been in print. In the Ashton , June 
13, the song is reprinted from “N. & Q.” with 
the following introduction, which it may be well 
to give more permanence than it is likely to gain 
in the columns of a provincial newspaper : — 


“ The following ballad, copied from Notes and Queries 
of Saturday week, is with a single exception the oldest 
known ditty in the Lancashire dialect. The exception is 
* Warriken Fair,’ supposed to have been written in the 
reign of our Sixth Edward. The song now presented is, 
with only slight differences, included in Ashburner’s New 
Vocal and Poetic Repertory, printed at Ulverston in 1507, 
as appeared by a copy in the library of Dr. Robson of 
Warrington, In that version the last line of each stanza 
runs — 

* Th’ mon at Measter Grundy’s,’ 


which is doubtless the original and more correct form, 
At any rate, it tallies more closely with the satirical 
phrase or proverbial expression, once more common, but 
still lingering in many a cottage and farmstead of South 
Lancashire, and is usually applied to folks dressed in a 
little brief authority and conceited of their positions— 
viz. : ‘He's th’ yead mon at Mester Grundy’s.’ When 
the song was written, who was its author, who the Mr. 
Grundy, who his uplifted employé, or where they resided, 
are things alike at present unknown. H.” 
W. 


Joynson Street, Strangeways, 


Dow-GaTE, oR Down-GaTE, Lonpon (3" S. vii. 
253.)—The etymology of this place is from Dour, 
the water-gate. We have many similar examples, 
Thus, Durovernum, Canterbury; Durobrevis, Ro- 
chester, &c. ALFRED Joun DunxIn. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A Facsimile of the First Edition of The Christian Year, 
1827. 2 vols. (Parker, 1868.) 


Few works have exercised greater influence over the 
religious mind of the country, during the present century, 
than the remarkable volumes of Devotional Poetry which 
were published in the summer of 1827 under the title of 
The Christian Year. A second edition was called for in 
December in 1827, and a third in the following year, and 
edition after edition has been issued from the press until 
the book has b h hold book in the widest and 
best sense of the word. The publishers have, under these 
circumstances, we doubt not, done wisely in produci 
a facsimile (even to the paper boards) of the origin 
volumes, for there are various obvious reasons which 
would make such a reprint acceptable to many readers ; 
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and they have acted not less wisely in accompanying 
this reprint with a “ List of all the variations of any im- 


= from the original text which the author made in | 


r editions,” 


Munimenta Academica: Monuments illustrative of Aca- 
demical Life and Studies at Oxford. Part I, Libri 
Cancellarii et Procuratorum. Part II.: Libri Cancel- 
larii et Procuratorum accedunt Acta Curia Cancellarii 
et Memoranda ex Registris nonnulla, By Rev. Henr 
Anstey, M.A., late Vice-Principal of St. Mary’s H 
2 vols. (Longman.) 

We had recently to call the attention of our readers 
generally, and of Oxford men in particular, to Mr. Mac- 
ray’s valuable and amusing History of the Bodleian 
Library— the glory of the University. We have now 
to direct the attention of those interested in investigating 
the progress and phases of academical life and studies 
at Oxford to two very curious volumes which Mr. Anstey 
has just added to the valuable series of historical works 
publishing under the immediate direction of the Master 
of the Kolls, The documents contained in the book 
befure us extend from the reign of Henry III. to that of 
Henry VIII.; and they are preceded by an Introduction 
of considerable length, in which the history of the Uni- 
versity during such period is laid before the reader, and 
the bearing of the documents upon such history pointed 
out. This Introduction will be found to bear upon ques- 
tions connected with University education, which are 
sure to be renewed in the Reformed Parliament, and Mr. 
Anstey’s volumes have appeared at a time likely to secure 
for them the examination of many who are likely to take 
part in the discussions which those questions must evoke. 


Tue IxstiTuTe will this year hold 
its Annual Meeting at Lancaster, under the President- 
ship of Colonel Patten. The inaugural meeting will be 
held at the Shire Hall at Lancaster Castle, on Tuesday 
next, and during the week which the meeting will occupy 
excursions will be made to Heysham, Dalton Castle, Peel 
Castle, Furness, Cartmel, Levens Hal!, Lezergh Hall, 
Skipton Castle, Bolton Abbey, &c The meeting pro- 
mises to be very successful, very instructive, and full of 
interest. 

Tue Hawks Caricatures.—Such of our readers as 
are aware of the extent and value of the extraordinary 
collection of Caricatures formed by the late Edward 
Hawkins, Esq., whe had devoted many years to anno- 
tating and illustrating them, will be glad to learn that it 
has not been dispersed, but has found a resting-place in 
the British Museum, in which their amiable collector had 
so long occupied an important position. 

Gustave Dor#’s Ittustrations oF Tennyson’s 
“Evare.”—The nine original drawings by M. Gustave 
Doré for the illustration of Elaine, have been exactly re- 

roduced in facsimile printing for the Crystal Palace 
ré Art Union, by Mr. Vincent Brooke, and are ready 
for distribution in sets, under circumstances peculiarly 
advantageous to subscribers. For one guinea the nine 
chromo-lithographs, which are honestly worth twice the 
sum, are delivered, with a ticket entitling the purchaser 
to a chance of gaining one of the original designs. For 
two guineas, the chance is doubled ; and a copy of Elaine, 
with the prints before letters, in sepia ink, is given. The 
three guinea subscription entitles to a copy of Flaine, 
illustrated with photographs from the original drawings, 
in a handsome portfolio, with three chances of a prize. 
For five guineas, the subscriber receives a portfolio copy 
of Tennyson's poem, illustrated with artist's proofs before 
letters of the engravings, or with the photographs coloured, 
and five chances of obtaining one or more of the draw- 


ings. The highest subscription of six guineas procures a 


copy in bronze of Woolner’s medallion of Tennyson, 

| ther with six chances in the lottery for the original draw. 
ings. With regard to the facsimile impressions, each 
reproduced in its exact original tint frome the design of 
the gifted artist, it may with truth be affirmed that 
nothing of their kind has ever surpassed them for fidelit 
We have said nothing of the merits and beauty of 
original drawings, they being by this time known to all 
as among the most striking works of an artist of remark- 
able genius. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent 
to the gentlemen by whom they are juired, whose names 
dresses given for that purpose: 
Caterpantom Inqurs. Post Monrem. Svo. 4 Vols. 

Docarcs Lancasrarm. 8vo. 3 Vots. 
Wanted by Major Fishwick, Carr Hill, néar Rochdale. 


Bewrer’ . Ist edition. Large paper. 


Decamanon. 3 Vols. 
Sracrr’s Wonns. Complete set, 410. 
Surra's Caratoove Boards, uncut. 
Conavat's Cavorries. 1611, 
Tavion, tax Waren Woes. Folio. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W. 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 


Unrvensat Catatoove or Booxs ow Ant.—All Additions and Cor- 
be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, 


Tas Gewenat Inpex to tax Seares will be ready on the lat 
of August. 


J. Warenr (Carlisle.) Jt is impossible us to write privately 
Correspondents whe forward as have on 
the subject of your query, @t te impossible to explain to you the reasonef 
its nun-a ppearance. 

W. H. 8. (Yaxley). Consult Mr. Rivitre of 196, Piccadilly. 
ao The Roxburghe Library i published by Mr. Ruse 

met 

H. R. (Dublin.) For the lines “God and the doctor,” 4c, a 
“N. & Q.” 3rd 8. iv. 499; v. 62, 469, 527. 

J. C. (Paisley.) The Evile of Erin” is by Thomas Campbell, and it 
printed in his Poetical Works, edit. 1862, p. 61. For the history of te 
song consult Benttie's Lite and Letters of Thomas Campbell, ed. 160, 
i, 380-382; 429. 

Eanara.—ith 5. ii. p. 44, col. i. line 26, for “ Brunck read“ Brunet; ” 
and line 26, for “ Parrhisiis " read “* Parrhisii.” 

@*e Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q."" may be had of the 
Publisher. and of all Booksellers and N. 

A Reading Case for bubding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be had of all Bookesellersand Newsmen, 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for ls. 8d. 

“ Nores ano Quenres™ is ished at noon on Friday.and is ale 
issued in Pants. The Subscription for Stampa Corie for 
six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Ixoex) is lis. 4d.. which be paid _by Post Office Order, 
ee at the Stran/ Post Office. in 

eutinoton Sraano, W.C., Comm 
vor tHe Eprror should be addressed. 


“ Notes & Quenizs" is registered for transmission abroad. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
TT PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 


PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all orders 
exceeding 20s. 


Patent Straw Note. 2s. 6¢. per ream. 
Manu>cript Paper (letter size), ruled or plain. <o. 6d. per ream. 
Sermon Paper (various sizes), ruled or plain, 4s., 5«., and 6«. per Team 


Polished Steel Crest Dies. engraved by thi ry 
Monouram. two letters, from 4s. d.; Ditto, three letters, from 8. 
Address . from 4s. 6d. Preliminary Pencil each. 
Colour Starmping ( Relief), reduced to Is. per 100. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post Free. 


ia 
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j 
Good Cream-laid Note, 2s..3s., and 4s. per ream. 
Super Thick Cream Note, 5s. 6¢. and 7s. per ream. 
‘ Super Thick Blue Note. 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
Outsides Hand-made Foolscap. 6d. per ream. 
Cre 
| | 
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IX POUNDS PER WEEK 
S While | laid up by ane ry caused by 


May be secured by Annual Payment of from 43 to 48 se 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
usly te, the Clarke at the Railway Stations, to the 


For particulars 
Local Agents, or at the ¢ 
4, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET. 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


WATSON'S OLD PALE SHERRY. 


Amontillado character, pure, very soft, and unbrandieu, 

with confidence. Per dozen. san bottles and cases 4s one 
(if not returned). railway carriage ace paid. all at 
and Octave galls. (cask includ equal to 7 dosen, 
r dozen. ‘Railway carriage paid to all Eng- 
Cask .—28 galls. (cask included), eq 

to dozen, 211. 3s. per dozen. Railway carriage 

to England and Wal 


w.vD. Importer, 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, 
corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 
Established 1841. Full Price Lists post free on application. 
Terms, Net Cash. 


IESSE and LUBIN’S HUNGARY WATER, 

delightfully cooling, retreshing, invigorating. ‘I am not surprised 

learn (says Humboldt) that orators, clergymen, lecturers. anthers, 
and poets give it the preference. for it refreshes the memory. 

jeally the scent for warm weather, for hot and depressive ate, 
six boties, 10s. 6d.; single samples, 2s.— 2, New Bond 


MACHINES. 
W F. THOMAS & Co. 
THE CELEBRATED 


“No. 2,” £10. 


MACHINES, From £5 5s. 
LL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 
both sides. Catalogues sent free. 


W: F. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 


© end Chem, Gated 


ae MEDAL AWARDED. 

LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS and 
4 TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPEREDSS » Ladies 
ardrobe Trunks, Dressing Begs, w rr Silver Fi = h 
foxes, Writing and Dressing Cuses, and 5° othe 
‘ontinental Travelling. —~ILLUSTRATED Ca TALOUUE. post tree. 
J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and Ratentes, 37, WEST STRAND, 


ow 


London, 
Also, Allen's Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bedsteads, 
Washhand Stancs, Canteens, ac.. post free. 


USE ONLY THE 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


QMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED.—Terms, no cure, 

rgy-houses. Margaret Street. the Re 

3B, Street, Kegent’s Park ; Monieck Castle, 

arvaret's Convent, Edinburgh; White Hall, Cumberland ; Ridley 

Hall, Northumberland \ Fhe College, Isle of Cumbrae, by Greenock, 

pe Address J OHN EDWARDS « CO., |, Vansittart Street, Deptford, 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 


CURE FOURCELY BY THE PATENT 
TIVE AND ELECTRIC-B. 
Sufferers Debdility, Painful Indigestion, 
on now cure th = only * Guaranteed 
urope, protected by s Great Seal. Free 
‘One by _H. JAMES, (Medical Electrician to the 
), Pere House, Bedford “quare, London. 
-B.—Mediciue and F d. (Ref to the leading 
of the Day.) 


Hos: -LOW AY’S PILLS. — Comrort ror Every- 
fi 


E L D 


BODY.—It is essential for Lealth that eve- y organ of the body 
ully competent and duly prepared for the natural execution ot its 


unless some correcti.e medie ne be taken vecasionally. 
en the ch ling winds of spring are succer ded by the summer heat, 


ation, cool the system. and tortify the By meens«f this 
bowertul purifier, many lingering and p intul maladies will be 


ped, and the more acute d 
of choiera, diarrha@a, dysentery, 


| Agents are impostors, 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 
a. ported, free from acidity or heat, and much superior to low- 
ced Sherry (vide Dr. Ds Druitt on Cheap Wines). Une guinea per dozen. 
ral paid wally vld Port 36s. per dozen. Termscash. Three d 
rail paid.—_ W IN, Wine Merchant, 72 and 73, Great it; 
treet, corner of Square, London, W.C. Established 
Full Price Lists post free on application. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 
At 26s. per dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
cluded. Terms cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), !, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


EDGES & BUTLER solicit etention to their 
PURE 8T. JULIEN CLAR 
At 18s., 208., 242., 308., and 36s. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s., 60s., 722., 842., 960, 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 

24s. and 30s. per dozen. 

HOCK and MOSELLE 

At 24s., 308., 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s., and 84s. 


Very Choice Old 488, GOs, 720, 
CHAMPAGNE. 

and 60s. 

Hochhei d i stein’ . Liebfraumilch, 


60s.; J ona Bieinberger. to 1208. ; Brauuberger, 
Grunhausen, and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s.; aparkling Morelle, 48s., 608., 
.; very choice Champagne, 66s., fine old Sack Maimeey, 
Frontignac, ermuth, Constantia, oakapunes Christi, Imperiai Tokay, 
and — rare wines. Fine old Pale C -- Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per 
ueurs of d 
ffice order, or reference, any quantity will be 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON :; 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton ; 30, King's Road. 
(Originally established a.p. 1667.) 


THE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


This Instrument has « clesr magnifying power of 32,°00 times, shows 
all kinds ot Animalcule in Water, Circulatiun of the Blood. &c. &., 
Fouod, Milk, &c., and is just the Microscupe that 
ra t, Schoolmaster, Student, and Working Man should 


it is +4 by the Press (and all scientific men who have seen 
it), to h te the best, cheapest, and most simple microscope ever ina- 
ven 

it hes Spenty times the power of the Coddington or ey Micro- 
scope, and is twice as good as the d Rae M which has 
been awarded so many be interred the fol- 
lowing letter received from Mr. Rae himself : 


= Decew ner 12th, 1867. 
Mr, McCulloch, Philosophical Instrument Maker. 


” Having @ seen some of your Diamond-Piate Lenses, I write to 
ask your terms for supplying me with the same per 20 gross, as I con- 
sider them superior to mine. fours. &C., 

KAE «& CO., Opticians, Carlisle.” 

I beg to inform the public that I have no Agent anywhere, and all 
‘The above ins'rument can only be 

a from me, io Birmingham. Those at a distance who care fur in- 
struction and amusement, can have it safe and tree by sample post, 
with, book of fuil receipt of 32 Postage Stamps. 
Samples sent abroad extra Sta 

All persons withing further particulars and testimonials, must send 
stamped aud addressed envelop. 

Address, A. McCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument Maker, 
18, Blucher Street, Birmingham. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [4% S. Il. Jexy 25, "68, 


Ready on AUGUST Ist, price 5s. 6d. cloth boards (Free by Post), 


GENERAL INDEX 


SERIES THE THIRD 
(VOLS. I.—XII.: 1862—1867) 


NOTES AND QUERIEQG 


A Medium of Intercommunication 


FOR 


LITERARY MEN, GENERAL READERS, ETC. 


“ When found, make a note of.”—Caprain CurTT.Le. 


Extract rrom Prerace. 


S1x Years having elapsed since, following the example of other Joint Stock Companies—for what is Notes amm 
Quexies but a Joint Stock Company fer the promotion of historical truth ?—we rendered to our subscribers gy 
account of our stewardship, we have called in once more the assistance of our highly skilful literary accounteml 
and in the following pages submit to public inspection his balance sheet, which will, we trust, show most satiaiam 
torily how great has been the gain to historical, biographical, literary, antiquarian, and philological knowledge ## 
the last twelve volumes of Nores AND QuERIES. 

The late Lord Brougham, whose name can never be mentioned by us without grateful acknowledgment for maa 
unsolicited acts of friendship, was once good enough to declare to us his opinion that “ Nores AND QuERIES Wi 
most useful, most valuable, and made ten times more so by its admirable Indexes,” Lord Brougham was perfect 
right. Intrinsically valuable as the contents of the many volumes of NoTEs AND QuERIrs must be for the inform 
tion they contain, they would be comp iratively useless but for the ready means which the Indexes afford of turniag 
the information stored up in them to instant account. Without such Index they would form 

“ One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit.” 

But with such an Index as is here set before the reader, which well deserves Bayle’s definition of an Index, “i 
soul of a book,” the buge confusion springs into regularity and order, and the curious masses of information amg 4 
once available to the student. 

How vast and how varied these masses of information are, one little fact will serve to show. In the serena” 
Indexes, of which the present is the third, there will be found nearly EIGHTY THOUSAND ARTICLES, many of ti 
furnishing references to the best authorities on the special subjects to which they refer. 


The First Series of Nores AND Quertes, in Twelve Volumes, was brought to a close at the end of 1855, 
the issue of a Generat Inpex. Of the utility of this lyp“x, The Times spoke as follows on June 28, 1856: — 


“The utility of such a volume, not only to men of letters, but to well-informed readers generally, its obvious to require proof, 9am 
especially when it is remembered that many of these references (between 30,000 aud 40,000) are to articles which them elves point out the bem 
sources of information upon their respective subjects.” 


A Srcoxp Sertes of Twelve Volumes was completed at the end of 1861, by the publication of a simi 
Genera IypeEx, of which 7he Times of November 8, 18:2, remarks : — 
Tt contains about 30,009 references to articles written by some of our best scholars upon every conceivable subject, ‘from predectioatiea 


slike for in the pages of this Everybody's (Common- no subject comes «miss. It is a book (which will be found most 
to those who pussess Nores ano Queaizs, and i he hers after the" curiosities of 


Of these Two INpExeEs a few Copies may still be had, price 5s. and 5s. 6d. respectively. 


W. G. SMITH, 43, Wellington Street, Strand, and by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Printed by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the County of Middles@p 
and Published by WILLIAM GREIG SMITH, of 43 Wellington Street, Strand, in the said County.—Sarurday, July 25, 1868. 
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